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A Few Quotations from This Issue 
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vestigations, ] believe that 


ing from 30.000 to 50.000 in 


| tion should have a minimum per capita 
| eost. for safeguarding the public 


health, of 50 cents; cities ranging from 


50,000 to 100,000 should have a mini- 
mum per capita of 75 cents; cities from 
100,000 to 300,000 should have a mini- 


and all 


cities over 300,000 in population should 


mum per capita of 85 cents: 


have not less than one dollar per eap- 
ta.”"—Dr. William E. Park, p. 211. 


““We are slowly discarding the no- 





tion that the usefulness of our organ- 
: ization is measured wholly by the num- 
ber of factories it has captured in the 
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twelvemonth 
adjustment in the minds of the men at 
Home 
hired, 


‘Now 


preceding. this 


who finance the organization and 





stand sponsors for its efforts. A few 


vears ago a commercial secretary was 


blessing of the 


the 


lireetors of his organization, and told 


Was given 


you go get some factories ‘ Tl ce 


folly of such an attitude is mak- 


ng itself increasingly apparent.” 


p. 202. 
‘Whenever you give a prisons a 


e for work. when vou sav to 


You wv get ten days out of 
besides your other good co 
if you will work on the 
will find that he will work 
an energy totally unknow: 
ibor paid in any other way. I went 
onee with the warden to one of these 
ps and as | approached we went ; 
ound a mountain and came upon thi ‘ 
gang wunexpectedly—we found that 
vere working as if racing with 
other. They dread being sent 
back within the penitentiary walls, and 
he reward of a commutated sentence: 
is their motive for good labor.’’ 
FP. Shafroth,p. 218. 
Y 
‘‘Insurance rates go up and down in 
exact ratio to the efficiency of the local 
department. It is a common thing for 
an insurance inquisitor to visit your 
town and find out how many lengths of 
hose burst during the previous year, J 


how many gallons of water your de- 
partment throw in a given time, 
and also the total fire loss of the pre- 
vious year, but never does he ask how 
many men turned out at your last 
The chief engineer of to-day 
points with pride to his apparatus and 
his record of small fire loss, rather than 
to the appearance of his men and him- 
self on parade day.’’—J. F. Runyon, 


p. 215. 


can 


parade. 








Some Civic Transformations 





A Series of “Before and After” Pictures of Municipal Improvements—I. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTED BRIDGE AS IT LOOKS TO-DAY 











Editorial Comment 


A City That Lacked Ten 
Righteous Men 

Was it a fine example of Hebrew bar- 
gaining or a lesson fraught with warn- 
ing for this twentieth century, that is 
recorded so vividly in the Book of 
Genesis? 

“And the Lord said, Because the cry of 
Sodom and Gomorrah is great, and because 
their sin is very grievous, I will go down 
now, and see whether they have done alto- 
gether according to the cry of it, which is 
come unto me. * * * 

“And Abraham drew near, and said, Wilt 
thou consume the righteous with the 
wicked? Peradventure there be fifty right- 
eous Within the city: wilt thou consume and 
not spare the place for the fifty righteous 
that are therein? * * * 

“And the Lord said, If I find in Sodom 
fifty righteous within the city, then I will 
spare all the place for their sake.” 

Not content with having secured this 
promise, Abraham asks whether, if the 
city lacked five of the fifty it would be 
saved. Receiving a favorable answer, 
he repeats the question on the basis of 
forty, thirty and twenty righteous, 
each time with similar result. Finally 
he Says: 

“Oh, let not the Lord be angry and I will 
speak yet but this once: peradventure ten 
shall be found there. And He said, I will 
not destroy it for the ten’s sake.” 

The sequel, recorded in the next 
chapter, of the destruction of Sodom 
by brimstone and fire, tells but too 
vividly the lack of even the ten right- 
eous men by whom the city might have 
been saved. 

We are not told whether the commis- 
sion form of government existed in the 
municipality of Sodom, but at least one 
thing is certain: no five commissioners, 
however able and righteous, could have 
saved the city without at least five 
other publie-spirited citizens to back 
them up. 

And it must be remembered that 
righteousness in the citizen is no mere 
passive virtue. That Sodom lacked ten 
citizens of conventional morality we 
are hardly asked to believe; but in men 
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of virile righteousness to lead a great 
reform movement, the poverty of the 
ill-fated city was all too evident. 

During the last decade a sentiment 
favorable to entrusting the government 
of American cities to a small group of 
men has gained widespread popularity. 
For the suecess which has generally at- 
tended the various forms of commission 
government already operating in more 
than 150 American municipalities, there 
are two chief causes: an improved char- 
ter, and an improved electorate. By the 
concentrating of authority and_re- 
sponsibility in the hands of a few men, 
and the eleeting of these men without 
regard to ward lines or party affili- 
ation, results have been achieved whieh 
had never seemed possible in these 
same cities under their former charters. 

THe AMERICAN City believes firmly 
in the idea which underlies what may 
be termed the commission government 
movement, and it plans to give much 
space in future issues to the analysis 
of city charters and their practical op- 
eration; but the danger of placing en- 
tire emphasis on the mere form must 
not be overlooked. Not until the great 
mass of the people are awakened to 
demand good government will they 
get it. In stimulating and satisfying 
this demand, a few able leaders, both 
in and out of office, can accomplish 
wonders. In the words of Henry 
George: 

“Social reform is not to be secured by 
noise and shouting; by complaints and de- 
nunciation; by the formation of parties, or 
the making of revolutions; but by the 
awakening of thought and the progress of 
ideas. Until there be correct thought, there 
eannot be right action; and when there is 
correct thought, right action will follow. 
Power is always in the hands of the masses 
of men. What oppresses the masses is their 
own ignorance, their own short-sighted sel- 
fishness. The great work of the present for 
every man, and every organization of men, 
who would improve social conditions, is the 


work of education—the propagation of 
ideas.” 



































The Most Regularly Laid Out Municipality on the 


European Continent 








By Ray Floyd Weirick 


City Landscape Architect, Des Moines 


When it comes to a development of 
individuality, the laurels must be hand- 
ed to Germany. No nation of Europe 
is so stamped with striking characteris- 
tics. The moment the tourist crosses 
the border of the Fatherland, he real- 
izes that he is in a land that is ‘‘differ- 
ent.’’ Not only do the people have a 
characteristic dress, speech and phy- 
sique, but the farms have a neater and 
more regular appearance, the cities are 
cleaner and better regulated, and on 
every hand one sees evidences of good 
order, military rule and_ specialized 
conservation of natural resources. 

Even as the German Empire is not- 
able for its individuality, so one city 
of the Empire is remarkable for a char- 
acter all its own, its distinction being 
that it is the most regularly laid out 


city of the Continent. Mannheim, 
birthplace (so it is claimed) of the 
bieyele and the automobile, the ter- 


minus of Rhine navigation, and but a 
few miles removed from Heidelberg 
with its students of sear-seamed faces 
and its grand old castle hung on the 
mountain, affords studies in city plan- 
ning meriting far more than the 
meager attention usually allotted the 
city by the traveler. 

Mannheim was founded in 1606 by 
Elector Palatine Frederick IV. The 
infant town was destroyed during the 
Thirty Years War, and has suffered in 
other wars. At one time it was the 
seat of the court of the Electors. The 
commercial growth of the city, how- 
ever, has come within the last half cen- 
tury, the population having been in- 
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creased five-fold in that period, making 
it the most important commercial cen- 
ter of the Upp r Rhine, with coal, 
++ 


grain, petroleum, rice and coffee as its 


! 
411} 
titi 


Staple Common S, and extensive l 
dustries in machinery and chemicals 


late l\ added 
Like Venice and the cities of Hol- 
land, the development of Mannl elm 


may be attributed to means of water 


transportation, this same water inter- ever, come far from balancing expendi- 
posing physical difficulties calling for tures, so the city annually loses $125, 
ore courage and et! erprise on the 000 on this ‘“atility.”’ The Mannhein 
part « citizens. 7 town lies at Opera, however, has its glorious tradi 
continence of ft Rhine and t ons, Schiller’s first pieces, the ‘*‘Rob 
N Rivers All ) are wid bers,’’ ‘‘Fieseo,’’ and ‘‘Cabal and 
S $ S p lands. Large areas Love’’ being performed here in 1782 
‘ re b on s S Che But wit all its attractions, Mann 
e} I developed sys- heim is not well known. The Kaise) 
nland s on e Ger does not visit it. A large proportior 
Ss, WI S ! e subjer of the working population and Mam 
st dy by American engineers S a City of workmen is made uy 
has its Rhenish terminus at Mannhe of en of radical political views, g 
l S spacious I r e the town the name of being socia 
é yped, and is rv s one 0 stic Therefore the Kaiser does not 
finest in G ! city of Mannheim on his 
n of M: gs 201 siting lis 


000, with about 100,000 more just 
across the Rhine in Ludwigshafen. The 
vearly taxes yield six millions of dol- 
lars, or an average of $30 for each man, 
woman and child. The city owns all 
its public utilities—street railway, gas, 
electric and water plants, ete. As is 
the custom in Germany, the city also 
owns the Opera, conducted for the 


benefit of the people. Receipts, how- 
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VIEW FROM SCHLOSS, OR PALACE 
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Arrangement and Designation of the Streets 

The main part of the city is laid out 
in checkerboard sections of 136 
squares. The only named street in this 
section is a bisecting boulevard serving 
as an axis, all the rest of the streets 
being designated either by letters or 
numerals. Surrounding the checker- 
board section is an encircling boule- 
vard, called the Ringstrasse, and bear- 
ing three different titles in its course. 
Outside the Ringstrasse the street sys 
tem becomes rather irregular, and the 
streets have names, as in other German 
cities. In the laying out of the regu- 
lar section, no difficulties of topography 
were encountered, owing to the flat, al- 
luvial character of the plain. 

The designation of the separate 
blocks is by a system of co-ordinates, 
using the broad central avenue, Heidel- 
bergstrasse, and the street centering on 
the old castle, as axes, indicating the 
blocks by letters and numbers, as C2, 
B4, M7, ete. 
directed to any block. Arriving there, 


A stranger is thus easily 
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street and so many blocks to the right 
or left’’ the stranger finds the house 
numbers running around the block, 
starting at the corner nearest the in- 
tersection of the two streets which act 
as the main axes. Signs at each street 
intersection show the block number 
and inclusive house numbers on that 
side of the block. Heights of buildings 
are regulated by the widths of the 


streets. The system is simplicity its« 


The Ringstrasse and Friedrichsplatz 
I 


The enelosing boulevard surrounding 
the regularly laid-out section, is called 
the Ringstrasse in imitation of 
Ringstrassen of Cologn: Leipsig 
manv othe German < S er 
C1lrcula boul a d IS l ) on 
~ t i) oid i : ) lis 
Mannheim, however, t old cit; S 
lie far within the Ring. A 
fine thing about the Mannhe Ring 
strasse is that it be eins at the Ra 
station, presenting a splendid intro 


( uction to the eity by ITS Tastel 





by going ‘‘so many blocks down the out gardens and attractive vistas 
Mannheim. Paradep! 
- 
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PARADEPLATZ AND CITY HALL 








VIEW DOWN HI 
its wide sweep about the town it leads 
past the finest residences and parked 
areas in the cily. 

The show part of the city is the 
Friedrichsplatz, which includes an elab 


ed about the Watertower. The Platz 


orate system of formal gardens group- 


st off the Ringstrasse. with the 


lies J] 


Watertower centering on Heidelberg- 
strasse, which latter, as explained be- 
fore, is the axial street of the city. 
These grounds were laid out by Pro 
fessor Brnno Schmitz. America is also 
indebted to the genius of this man, 
Prof. Schmitz being the designer of the 
splendid monument group at Indian- 
apolis, commemorating the soldiers and 
sailors of Indiana. Anyone who has 
witnessed the rushing fountains and 
majestic shaft in the heart of Indian- 
apolis has been impressed with the 
talent of the artist. 

The grounds about the Watertower 
were the scene in 1907 of an imposing 
exhibit of the best in German landscape 
art. 

This Exposition consisted mainly of 
elaborately laid out model gardens by 
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t.ASSE TO THE WATER TOWER 


some of the most competent authorities 
of Germany, and was much discussed 
by the foreign magazines, and concern- 
ing which Die Gartenarchitektur, a 
German text on the history and prac- 
tice of gardening, says (by free trans- 
lation 
“Here we see throughout a fitting ar- 
rangement of buildings and grounds, by 
which the effect of architecture is exalted 
da rhythmical harmony maintained, so 
t all principles are reciprocally carried 
Well disposed avenues, which facil- 
itate intercourse and afford clear views, set 
apart the different displays, and a salutary 
characterizes this artistic, 
high-class exposition in its variety of sepa- 
rate parts. A predominant regularity is 
also observed in the separate parts of the 
composition. The styles of the 
gardens are suited to the severe lines of the 
architecture, fitting as well about such 
buildings as the palm-house, the bathhouse, 
of different character, or a garden of per- 
golas encircling sunken flower beds.” 
Facing Friedrichsplatz is the Rosen- 
garten, erected in 1899 in the modern 
baroque style by Prof. Sehmitz, con- 
taining some highly interesting friezes 
and a Other handsome 
buildings also stand here, but a dis- 


peacefulness 


panorama. 
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appointing fact must be recorded with 
reference to the real estate surround- 
ing the Platz. The rule has been that 
buildings surrounding such ornately 
developed grounds are greatly en- 
hanced in value as residences or shops, 
and accordingly it is considered fair 
and proper to levy a greater tax on 
such property and impose strict build- 
ing regulations so that the public 
grounds will not be injured by exces- 
sively high buildings or unharmonious 
facades. Therefore the authorities of 
Mannheim imposed such building re- 
strictions on the property about the 
Platz, but the requirements were so 
severe and expensive that rentals be- 
came prohibitory, the shops moved 
farther up town, and the owners suf- 
fered a severe financial loss, some of 
them, indeed, becoming bankrupt. The 
incident is instructive, in that it 
teaches the amount of regulation such 
real estate is capable of standing. 
Remarkable Tennis Courts 


The old Schloss is the largest in Ger- 
many, and is the Grand Dueal Palace. 
The facade is 656 feet long. In the 
rear are spacious and well laid out gar- 
dens, and these extend along the north 
bank of the Rhine for two miles as a 
park for the public. Along the course 
of the Ringstrasse are some remarkable 
tennis courts, laid out in a sunken 
block, flooded in the winter time for 
skating. These courts form the largest 
playground of the city, and exemplify 
the adequate and sane manner in which 
the Germans provide play spaces for 
the youth of the nation. Frontages of 
property around the entire course of 
the Ring are kept under strict regula- 
tion. In the heart of the city is the 
Paradeplatz, dominated by the tower 
of the city hall. 


Aid From American Consuls 


The American abroad deprives him- 
self of much help and pleasure if he 
fails to make it a point to eall on his 
consuls, especially in the cities a little 
off the beaten paths of tourists. These 
gentlemen, although sometimes a little 
worn out by the thousands of foolish 
questions often asked them, are de- 
lighted to meet a fellow countryman, 
and will be found to be surprisingly 
well informed on every conceivable 
topic of interest. The Department of 
State has recently called for reports on 
city planning from each Consul, so 
that in every office there is a volume of 
information of interest to students of 
that science. The American Consul at 
Mannheim is better informed than the 
average, as he has studied landscape 
architecture as a hobby, and on the 
occasion of the writer’s visit reeled off 
facts and figures at a dizzy rate. 

One might ask, why should Mann- 
heim, laid off in rectangular blocks, be 
such an unusual example of city plan- 
ning? To the American, grown used 
to the checkerboard plan, there might 
not be much that is remarkable in this. 
But when he has wandered through the 
crooked highways of most of the cities 
of Europe and has seen the titanic 
work of Paris and Berlin and Naples, 
where untold millions have been spent 
in the effort to get wide and straight 
thoroughfares, it does become of real 
interest to find one city which has so 
far departed from the previously es- 
tablished precedent in a land where the 
American style of city plan was un- 
known. It is pretty well established 
that the rectangular system of blocks 
is not the most convenient and attrac- 
tive, but it is certainly far ahead of no 
apparent plan at all. 
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The Expanding Sphere of City Government’ 





Personal Observations of Municipal Ownership and Other 
Governmental Activities in European Cities—Some 


Lessons) Which American Municipalities 
Should Be Eager and Willing to Learn 














By Honorable John F. Fitzgerald 


Mayor of Boston 


lik most lasting impression that 
| an American visitor carries away 
from a tour through the cities 
of Northern Europe is the range of op- 
eration of the municipal governments. 
It would seem that the ingenuity of 
men could hardly devise any measure 
for the enhancement of beauty, the 
stimulation of industry and the pro- 
motion ol safety which has not been 
conceived and put into practice in 
some one of the great capitals of Ger- 
many, Austria or England. 

First of all, the cities are laid out or 
remodelled upon a unified plan. The 
streets, publie buildings, water courses 
and parkways are all related to one 
another as if charted out in the mind 
of some great designer. When we en- 
ter into the life of the communities we 
find that all paths lead to one center. 
It is the city which controls the street 
railways, the electric lighting service, 
the gas plants, and the docks—and this 
seems to the Continental European and 
the Briton as natural as that our own 
municipalities should furnish the water 
supply. 

We find municipal theatres, art gal- 
leries, music halls and publie audi- 
toriums, just as in America it is the 
custom for the city to provide libraries, 
parks, playgrounds and _ bathhouses. 
Municipal slaughter-houses, bakeries, 
pawn shops, savings banks, labor bu- 
reaus, restaurants and beer gardens 
seem to us novelties and perhaps en- 


*An address delivered before the International 
Municipal Congress and Exposition, Chicago, 
lll., September 18, 1911. Mayor Fitzgerald, as 
is well known, was a member of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce European party last 
summer 
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croachments upon the proper sphere of 
private enterprise. Municipal tene- 
ments represent an effort of the com- 
munity to rid itself of the hovels which 
tend to accumulate misery and vice in 
all the large cities of the world. Mu- 
nicipal lodging houses put our best ef- 
forts in this direction to the blush. 
The schemes for old age pensions and 
insurance against accident, sickness 
and unemployment are familiar to all 
students of these problems, and are 
further illustrations of the wide-reach- 
ing activity of the governments abroad. 

I do not see how this movement for 
the expansion of the sphere of gov- 
ernment, which has already spread to 
the United States, ean be checked. It 
is a direct result of the enormous 
growth of the German cities in the last 
forty years—and an antidote, as it 
were, to the evils attendant upon the 
congestion of population in large cen- 
ters. We in America exhibit a paral- 
lel development. More and more our 
young men tend to leave the farms and 
drift to the cities, which are also the 
gathering places of huge colonies of 
immigrants from Europe. The percent- 
age of our population which lives in 
cities of more than one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants increases at every cen- 
sus. From a virgin land, abounding in 
fertile farms, open to settlers, we have 
become in the last fifty years a com- 
paratively compact and concentrated 
nationality; and poverty, crime and 
disease walk hand in hand with wealth 
and affluence through the streets of our 
great capitals. Worse than this, dis- 
order and social rebellion are begin- 
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ning to rear their heads. We can no 
longer glide along the smooth path of 
complacency, and must take thought, 
as the wise leaders of the German Em- 
pire began to do more than a genera- 
tion ago, to remove these evils, not by 
mere palliative measures, but by strik- 
ing at their roots in the social condi- 
tions which breed them. 

Whether we can copy all of the Ger- 
man municipal programme is a ques- 
tion. The traditions of government in 
the great European empires, unlike 
ours, are paternalistic. There have 
been experiments here in the owner- 
ship of publie utilities. Cleveland has 
had her municipal railways. New 
York owns the greater part of her 
water front. But in general the polit- 
ical conditions in this country make 
public ownership an ideal to be ap- 
proached gradually and through a 
series of careful experiments. 

In Germany a restricted suffrage pre- 
vails and business and professional 
men hold the balance of power. Heads 
of departments are in most cases 
obliged to be experts, and even the 
mayors are trained for their work and 
serve for long terms. The most distin- 
guished men of the city can be com- 
pelled to act as members of the city 
council, just as men in America are 
drafted for jury service. One can 
imagine the difference in the govern- 
ment of the ordinary American city if 
such a man as the late E. H. Harriman 
could be notified that he had been ap- 
pointed an alderman or a councillor, 
and compelled to attend meetings and 
give the city in which he resided the 
benefit of his genius for organization. 
In this country we are confronted im- 
mediately with the fact that the em- 
ployees of a municipal street railway, 
for example, would be voters them- 
selves—a condition which does not ex- 
ist abroad—and would represent an 
immense influence at the polls. 

We must reconcile ourselves at once 
to the acceptance of the truth that to 





a very great extent the success of the 
European cities is due to the exercise of 
a sort of police power reflected from the 
national government and harmonious 
with the ways of thought and tradi- 
tional habits of the people, which could 
not be imported outright into America 
There remains, however, a great deal 
that we ean adopt. In the planning of 
streets, in the laws governing the con- 
struction and limitation of the height 
of buildings, in the methods of eduea- 
tion, in the provisions for safety and 
health, and in a thousand and one 
other ways the various cities of Europe 
teach us lessons which we should be 
not only willing but eager to learn. 


The Problem of Taxation 

The question to which I desire to di- 
rect your attention particularly is the 
fiscal problem involved. It is hard to 
say offhand, without a minute analysis, 
whether the cost of city government is 
greater or less in America than abroad. 
We must remember that the huge debts 
of European cities represent very 
largely profitable investments, and that 
a comparative table might be too favor- 
able in this respect to ourselves. On 
the other hand, many services are ren- 
dered gratuitously here, for which fees 
are charged abroad. For example, tlie 
entire cost of street construction in 
Berlin is charged to the owners of the 
abutting property. This is not the case 
in Boston and many other cities, where 
the general taxpayer has to bear the 
greater part of this burden. Again, 
the sewage farm in Berlin is a source 
of revenue. The city of Boston has a 
debt of eighteen million dollars, cre- 
ated for sewer improvements, besides 
its Metropolitan sewer debt, and the 
annual cost of maintaining the sewer 
division of the city alone is over three 
hundred thousand dollars. Garbage is 
collected in Boston by the city without 
charge. In Berlin and Paris house- 
keepers either take care of the house 
refuse or pay for its collection. Sehool 
books are furnished free to pupils in 
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most American cities. This is not the 
case in Berlin. Finally, labor is ab- 
surdly cheap abroad as compared with 
the scale in this country. Street clean- 
ers in Berlin are paid at the rate of 
$5.25 per week for adults and $2.25 to 
$4 a week for minors, many of whom, 
as well as women, are employed at this 
work in the European cities. No 
American enterprise, either municipal 
or private, could afford to compete 
against such a handicap. 

It seems to me that, while it is our 
duty to economize in every direction, 
and the general tendency to waste and 
extravagance, which is one of the 
worst features of American life, should 
be checked as far as possible, the legiti- 
mate needs of the city populations re- 
quire that city governments should do 
more and more, rather than less and 
less, for the people. The rate of tax- 
ation has been increasing in Germany, 
as well as in this country, and I am 
convinced that this tendency will go 
on, and represents merely a wise in- 
vestment of the national wealth. 

The question arises, however, from 
what source the increase of revenue is 
to be derived. The German system is 
enormously elaborate, but in America 
our municipal resources may be rough- 
ly divided under four heads. We tax 
real estate, personal property and in- 
comes, and we exact fees for licenses 
and other special privileges. The 
weakest point in this system is ad- 
mitted to be the personal property tax. 
It is elusive and unfair because the 
honest or helpless property owner, the 
widow, for example, whose estate is 
passing through the probate court, is 
compelled to bear the burden which 
the more adroit are enabled to evade. 
In Germany the personal property tax 
hardly figures at all and the direct tax 
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upon real estate is comparatively 
light. Great stress, however. is laid 
upon the income tax. In Berlin about 
one-half the city revenue is derived 
from taxation, the rest representing 
fees and profits from municipal enter- 
prises. Over forty per cent of the tax 
is income tax, and only about thirty 
per cent tax upon real estate. 

Contrast this with the system in Bos- 
ton, which is probably typical of all 
the American cities. About eighty-five 
per cent of our revenue is derived from 
city taxes, four-fifths of these being 
levied upon real estate and the remain- 
ing fifth upon personal property. The 
remainder consists of liquor license 
fees, street railway franchise taxes. 
and special assessments. It is a ques- 
tion whether the tax upon incomes is 
not intrinsically more just and would 
not produce a larger revenue than the 
system practiced here. 

After all, it is fair to remember that 
the American cities are new and lack 
the experience of places like Paris and 
London, which are centuries old. Our 
populations are less homogeneous and 
for this reason can hardly be expected 
to share the common ideals which 
actuate the citizens of a city where 
everyone speaks the same tongue and 
all are united by the bond of a com- 
mon ancestry. Everything considered, 
American cities have done well. Every- 
one knows that we are quick learn- 
ers, and whatever the capitals of 
Europe have to teach us will be readily 
assimilated and applied to the different 
conditions that exist here. It is not 
too much to express the hope that 
when we have acquired the age and ex- 
perience of such cities as Paris, Vienna 
and Munich we shall be able to paral- 
lel and perhaps surpass their admir- 
able achievements. 
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A Story of Interior School Decoration 


= How a Board of School Visitors Secured Pictures, Statuary - 
L and Other Gifts Through Its High School LI J 
Commission +) > 


By Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, Ph.D. 


Chairman of the High School Committee, Norwalk, Conn. 


As the new High School building of 


the town of Norwalk, Conn., was ap- 


proaching completion with its appro- 


priation entirely exhausted, the Board 
of School Visitors of the town appoint 
ed a High School Commission, ‘‘ author 
ized to solicit gifts for the interior 
decoration of the school.”’ 

The result of two years’ work by the 
Commission is a building symmetrical- 
ly and appropriately filled with piec- 
tures, statuary and other gifts, by a 
more or less self perpetuating method. 

The Commission decided that it 
would not plaee in the building any 
material that was not of the highest 


order Most of the pictures al 


published by Elson of Boston and the 
casts are trom Caproni & Brother otf 
Boston. 

The first appeal was made by cireu 
lar letter, to the more well-to-do citi 
zens and business firms of the town 
who sent in their gifts in money. Thes« 
amounts were expended in pictures or 
casts, to which the names of the donors 
were attached, the gifts being reported 
in the daily newspapers. 

The next move was an appeal to the 
various organizations, clubs, societies 
and unions that they be represented in 
the building by appropriate gifts, rep 











THE LIBRARY, LOOKING 


TOWARDS THE OFFICE 
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resenting their rious special inte 
eSITS Next 1 Ve les is nade Tha 
; ] { 4 

it nudes and protessions and he 
MUSTNIGSS enterprises pisces wilts in the 
Diulkding. representative of thelr wo 
wna mterests hie VArTIOUS muUnleip: 


hodies were simila approached 


Kor the College and Universitv Cor 


ridor. pietures were solicited from the 
various alumni and alumnae in 

town and state. and suggestions were 
aac direetly tO many ot the eolleges 


The alumm of the school were ap 
proached by classes 

The various nationalities, composing 
Thi cosmopolitan population OL the 
town, were reached through their ra 
celal organizations, and even the politi 
eal groups were approached. 

This seheme is still in process and 
the way in which it is working out may 
be indieated by such items as the fo 
lowing: 

The various rooms of the building 
are all harmoniously decorated with 


pictures, casts, busts and statuary, all 





of which are appropriate to, and are 
representative of, the life and work of 
the school in all its branches. The 
rooms contain busts of the great men of 
history, Casts representing the work of 
the seulptors, portraits of great per 
sonages and pietures representing Art, 
Literature, History and Travel. 


What Some of the Groups and Individuals 
Donated 


A life-sized bust of Abraham Lin 
coln, with pedestal, was placed in the 
building by five men representing the 
Negro race, 

The Hungarian Reformed Chureh 
hung a portrait of Louis Kossuth upon 
the walls. 

Among similar portraits are Daniel 
QO’*Connell from the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, Booker TT. Washington 
from the Colored Baptist Chureh, Fran- 
cis EK. Willard from the W. C. T. U 
Governor Buckingham from Bucking- 
ham Post, G. A. R., George Washington 
from the Local Chapter of the D. A. R., 
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dred books, some of them unusually ex 
pensive, were presented to the library 
with a large number of other tablets, 


faesimile manuseripts and similar 
as well as a collection of min 
flag, 


which were presented by other donors 


material 


erals, and a large American 
who preferred such gifts to those which 
were simply for adornment. 

Indirect Advantages of the Movement 


Some of the 


tages of such a 


advan- 
will be 
It deepens the interest 
of the donors in the school and leads 
them to more frequent visitations than 


indirect 
movement 


more 


readily seen. 


they would otherwise make, thus form- 


ing a constituency which greatly as- 
sists the School Board in its aim to 
make the High Sehool a ecivie and 


social center. 

The various gifts from the organiza 
tions and representatives of the foreign 
races constitute a eertain bringing to- 
gether of the 
ments of the town. 


ele- 
Upon several oc 


various democratic 


easions representatives of such bodies 
of the people have come before an as 
sembly of the school to make a formal 
presentation of their gifts. 


Municipal and Industrial Co-operation 


An interesting movement, recently 
begun, is that of having represented by 
pictures the various municipal and in 
dustrial interests of the town. The fac- 
tories are sending in framed pictures 
of their plants, and the publie utility 
corporations are similarly representing 
their work. The Water Commissioners 
have recently given a remarkably in- 
teresting series of pictures illustrating 
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the municipal waterworks of South 
Norwalk with their new system of fil 
The South Norwalk 
pal lighting plant is preparing a simi 
lar collection. These pictures are be 
ing brought together in the rooms de 
voted especially to the commercial de 
partment of the school. 

Another group will consist of por 
traits of men and women who have 
rendered important municipal service, 
especially in the interest of public edu 
cation. 

In addition to the direct gifts, the 
Commission obtained additional funds 
by giving a picture exhibit for which 
admission was charged. In one case a 
well-to-do family decided that they 
could spare a considerable number of 
pictures from the well covered walls of 
their home, and they permitted the 
Chairman of the Commission to make 
a selection of them, the value of this 
particular collection being about $100. 

Perhaps no movement has ever taken 
place in the town which was a better 
test of its latent civie spirit. It was 
not long before a common greeting in 
the street was, ‘‘Have you given your 
pictures to the High School yet?’’ 

It will readily be seen that this is a 
scheme which can be earried out in- 
definitely, in an attempt to have rep- 
resented in the building, by such gifts, 
every element of democracy of the 
town, thus placing before the eyes of 
the pupils symbols of the work they 
are pursuing and, last but not least, 
placing them in an environment dur- 
ing their studies which 
and inspiring. 


tration. municl 


Is suggestive 














Increasing the Effectiveness of Commercial 
Organizations’ 


“7yyy, Some Achievements, Fundamental and Practical, of Modern ~$$3% 
Chambers of Commerce—How Conventions Help 
the Secretaries—Suggestions for Advertising 
- the Local Association to the Community = 


By Lucius E. Wilson 


Secretary Detroit Board of Commerce 


It is only within the last few 
that organizations 
turned their attention to doing 
fundamental things. 


years 
commercial have 
really 
Ten years ago it 
was the custom for the ordinary city 
promotion association to concentrate 
the bulk of its time and effort in pro 
moting street fairs, hiring bands by 
the day and getting red banners, and 
then after having spent the money, go 
satisfactorily and systematically into a 
prolonged slumber. To-day organiza 
tions beginning at the 
They the right 
men in the right sort of environment, 
and out of that fundamental 
growing a series of city organizations 
that absolutely effective. 

Into this tremendous field of activity 
which has opened up before the cham- 
bers of 


are bottom. 


are creating sort of 


work is 


are 


various cities, 
have come a group of men upon whom 
the responsibility of achievement has 


largely rested, and yet, who have been 


ecommerce in 


compelled to generate from their inner 
consciousness the policies, the expedi 
ents and the vision to make co-opera- 
tion a genuine success in a large way. 

A commercial secretary is a profes- 
sional man without a technical school, 
a professional library, or, until very 
recently, even a trade paper. He was 
expected to spring full-armed from 
the brow of Jove. Sometimes the leap 


*At the Third Annual Convention of the 
Central Association of Commercial Secre- 
taries, in Chicago, September 21, one of the 
most practical features was the paper read 
by Mr. Wilson and the discussion which fol- 
lowed it, from both of which the accompany- 
ing article has been compiled. 


terminated disastrously. This business 
of springing full-armed from the brow 
of even so distinguished a personage 
as Jove is not as simple as mythology 


would have it. 


The Practical Value of Conventions 
There have been only a few sourees 


of data available to a commercial see 


retary. He took the ‘*minutes of the 
last meeting’’ and the advice of well 
meaning friends, who did not possess 


even a copy of these valuable minutes 


Beyond this was the great unknown 


No exchange of experiences with others 
of the eraft was possible until the idea 
of meeting in convention took definite 
shape. 

The reason for a convention of 


Con 


mereial secretaries is that in no other 


way can one obtain so much accurate 
information of the progress that is be 
ing made and the policies instituted in 
other cities. If there were any better 
way of obtaining this information, the 
convention would then become useless 
Printed 


associations do 


reports issued by commercial 


not cover the ground 
Reference to abortive efforts are omit 
ted. Yet it is as 
know of the 


cities as to 


valuable to me to 


made in other 
their 


Again, nothing is undertaken without 


blunders 
learn of suceesses 
some reason for it, and the underlying 
that 


failure may stimulate a highly suecess 


reason for an effort resulted in a 


ful substitute. In -no other line of 
human activity is a little knowledge a 


more dangerous thing than with a com 
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al organizations of the 
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Wit Tor apital toward industrial di 
ng ment along progressive lines 


a Maintaining Interest in the Local Association 


! | suppose, half a dozen 


S and conventional schemes 

ssing of 1 te ntain the members’ interest in a 

mn, and of commerce. I find in my ex 

Tes Phe ene that frequent membership 

eo eetings ! ol great assistance In 
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of committees of from five to seven 
men each, fired with the thought that 
they are creators, your membership 


proble ni IS very largely solved, be CALLSE 
you have sprinkled through your mei 
bership scores of men who are preacl 


ngs An 


ny the gospel oft cood work. eon 


mittees must accomplish tl 


association is making a vital blunder 


if it assumes it can, by clever adver 
LisiIng, by buncombe or bombast make 
the publhe think it is worth while, when 


You must 


Vou advertise 


it really is not worth while 
the 


That is a trite saving, but it covers thi 


gvoods before 


have 


ground in a single sentence 


You 


you must do fundamental things often, 


must not only do things. but 


even if they do not bring to vou tl 

instant and immediate publicity that 
something more sensational would 
bring We heard mention this morn 
ing of the lack of publicity. The things 


that 
it publicity frequently are the least 
the 


mistaken 


an organization does which bring 


portant, because term ‘“‘news’” to 


"day Is Otten for tTeature 


stuff, sensationalism Therefore an o 


ganization or the 


secretary of an or 


canization is sometimes discouraged 


by an apparent failure on the 


the 


art { 
part 0) 


public to appreciate his work, 
when he knows himself that he is do 
fundamental 


the 


ing things that are basic, 


things that will afterwards form 


foundation upon which a substantial 


superstructure can be raised It is 
only that sort of basic work which will 
ever promote the real growth of an or 
ganization 

Don’t 


The secretary \W ho does well and lx eps 


grow weary in well doing 
hammering away at 
find at the 
total of his 
very respectable sum. 


An 


it day after day 
end of the 


365 efforts 


will 
the 


vear that 
makes a 
must 


organization 
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both competent and on the job, and 
is disereet and careful and alert, he 
will get you into trouble. If he pos- 
sesses those factors and knows that he 
will be checked up at the end of every 
month to ascertain how much and what 
kind of publicity he has gotten, you 
yourself will be entirely satisfied with 
the result. That is advertising to your 
membership, it is advertising to your 
non membership, and is a very large 
factor in giving to an organization that 
intangible thing called prestige which 
enables you to do things that other 


Wise are impossible. 


The Value of Monthly Bulletins 

I suppose it has become a habit for 
organizations to print monthly bul 
letins or papers of their own. Various 
good names have been coined for those 
papers by a hundred organizations. 
Some of the papers themselves are ex 
cellent, some of them are open to eriti 
cism beeause they are too narrow 
gauged. They attempt merely to be a 
catalogue of the things you have done 
during the month, and people do not 
read catalogues. If you want to get 
your little monthly paper right, you 
must not only tell what you have done, 
but tell what you are going to do, and 
then tell why. Men love to know the 
reasons, 

We have used in our little paper a 
sub-heading which has become an ex- 
planation of the hopes and policies of 
the paper. We call it ‘*The Spokes- 
man of Optimism.’’ If there is any 
one single sentiment that an organiza- 
tion ought to reflect more frequently 
than any other, it is optimism. I am 
going to recite to vou again an old 
saying that King Solomon and I have 
jointly discovered: “IWhere there is no 
eision the people perish.” It is only 
the optimist that furnishes an organiza 
tion and keeps the blood flowing 
through its veins and arteries at the 
right speed, and makes men believe 


that they can meet together around a 


table, resolved to do something and 
then go do it. Your little monthly 
paper ought to be so bubbling over 
with conviction, with optimism and 
contagious enthusiasm that it will get 
itself read and believed and that it 
will be a paper of real value to the 
community. 

When the paper was first established 
some months ago the daily newspapers 
boyeotted the publication and declined 
to grant even a submerged notice tell- 
ing that the paper was out, or to pay 
any attention to the articles con- 
tained in it. It took about four months 
of good-natured education to convince 
the editors and managers of the daily 
papers that they were very foolish. 

We went to the managing editor 
with this statement, that if there is 
any activity in the city that is depend- 
ent upon an enthusiastic, enterprising 
spirit, it is a newspaper. You cannot 
sell advertising in a dead town among 
dead merchants, and you cannot get 
large space in a community that is gen- 
erally discouraged. It is only the op- 
timist that buys advertising space, be- 
cause he is betting on the future, and 
is willing to bet in a big way. We said 
to the newspapers, ‘‘If you men cannot 
support an institution which stands 
first and last and all the time for the 
creation of a spirit of optimism in the 
community, you are mistaken, and you 
are hurting your own best interests.’’ 
In other words, a eivie organization 
within a city is the greatest force work- 
ing toward an increase in the advertis- 
ing space that is bought by local mer- 
chants. The average city association 
is the best advertising salesman that 
the daily paper has. The daily paper 
solicitor may sueceed in worming or 
pulling a contract out of a retail mer- 
chant by various and devious meth- 
ods, but the commercial association is 
convincing the smaller merchant all the 
time that he must reach out and ad- 
vertise. 
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Modern Methods of Municipal Refuse Disposal 


A Comparison of Methods of Collecting and Disposing 


of Rubbish, Garbage and Ashes 


By Robert H. Wyld 


The subjeet of municipal refuse dis 
posal cannot be comprehensively con 
sidered without ineluding the subject 
of collection. It is to 
gretted that these two subjects are too 
often considered separately. 


refuse be re 
Relating 
to each other intimately as they do, 
the method adopted for one should vir 
tually control the method adopted for 
the other. A certain method of dis 
posal which, for instanee, might figure 
out at a very low cost per ton might 
necessitate a method 
would 
expensive 

combined 


collection 
offset a 


disposal 


of 


whose cost more than 
method of 
with a 

method of collection. 


ferent 


more 
more economical 
The costs of dif 
should, therefore, be 
compared on the basis of the combined 
cost 


systems 
of collection and _ disposal. 
Whether the City does the collecting, 
or whether it is done by a private con- 
tractor, in the end it amounts to the 
same thing in that the burden of the 
cost rests upon the citizens themselves. 

Collection systems are broadly divi 
ded into two general classes, i.e., sepa- 
rate collection and mixed collection. 

Separate Collection 

A separate collection of city refuse 
has been found to consist of three dis 
tinct classes of material: 

First, and probably the most trouble 
some to take care of, is kitchen garbage. 
This contains a 
water and 


large percentage of 
must be collected and dis 
posed of promptly before it begins to 
putrify. 

The second elass consists of house 
hold rubbish, such as rags, paper, bot 
tles, old clothes, sweepings, ete., gener- 


ally highly inflammable and only diffi- 


eult 


treme 


to dispose of because “) 


the ex 


variation in the size and shape 
of the ingredients. 

The third 
household 
difficult 


could be kept entirely free from the 


class consists chiefly of 


ashes, not in themselves a 


thing to dispose of if they 
other classes of refuse. As a matter ot! 
fact, it is found that this is practically 
Such quantities of 
garbage find their way into the house 


impossible. large 


hold ashes. as collected in the average 

















HEENAN DESTRUCTOR IN MILWAUKEE 


American city, that 
cally 


they are practi 
filling land without 
first being sterilized to destroy the or 


useless for 
ganic matter. 

For a separate collection of munici 
pal refuse, three distinct styles of carts 
are required: 


For garbage a. water-tight metal 
hodied wagon is required, which should 
also he closed on top. The eolleetion 


should be made in the early morning 


or during the night, and each house 
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should be visited daily or at least every 
other day 

Kor rubbish a large wooden cart witl 
unusually hig sides 1 ay tye ised as 
the material is light but very bulky 

For ashes still another styl of eart 
will be found more suitable It need 
not be so large as for the rubbish. nor 
water-tight. but must be covered to 
prevent blowing of dust when passing 
through the streets in windy weather 

Thus, for a separate collection, we 
have the requirement for the house 
holder to keep the material in three 
separate receptacles; the necessity for 
making three ealls at each house; and 
the covering of the same ground by 


Three different classes of eollectors 
Mixed Collection 


Kor a mixed revtuse colleetion the re 


quirements are much = simpler Here 


1! 


e® mixing Is done by t| e householder. 
who places the garbage, rubbish and 


ashes in one receptacl A simpk 


Porm Of collecting wagon is used, which 
receives the mixed contents of the cans. 
Such a wagon need not be water-tight, 
cause In the mixed refuse the free 
water is absorbed by the drier mate 


rials found in the rubbish and ashes. 


e household visitation need not be 
so frequent, because the mixture with 
ibbish and ashes greatly retards the 
tendency of the garbage to decompose. 
The cans are tipped into the wagons 
with greater freedom from dust, and 
the mixed material occupies much less 
space, since the finer particles are con- 
tained within the voids of the more 
oose material. There can be no doubt 
that the mixed collection is preferable 
from practically every point of view, 
and possesses such great advantages 
that it is doubtful if it is ever compen- 
sated for (from the citizens’ point of 
Viel by economies realized from any 
method of disposal requiring a separate 


collect Ion 


Other questions in connection with 
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collection methods will be 
the 


number of 


brought up, 


such as size of earts, number ot 


horses, men to a eart, the 


use of motor trucks, or motor trucks 


with horse-drawn 


head 


recelving stations on elee 


combined enris 


Under this would also Come The 


question ot 
trie or steam railways, from which the 
radiate, leaving thie 


collecting wagons 


great bulk of transportation to be 
done on. tracks. It 
that all of 


worked 


must be realized 
must be 
different 


cities, and are largely controlled by thi 


these problems 


out indi idually for 


local conditions, 
Methods of Disposal 


the method of dis 
different 


systems in use where separate collec 


Passing now 10 


posal we find a number of 


tions are practiced. 


Giarbage is used for fertilizing by 


being strewn on farm land and plowed 


treated by 
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under or it is ted to swine. or if IS 
i method ot reduetion whitel 
and grease and other 


reeovers§ Thre ol 
Val iable 


irns the 


extracts for the market and 


; 


residue into a fertilizer 


RR ibbish. when eolleeted separa 


is Tre quently picked over and resold in 
Thiet horn OF J ink, rags paper or old 
iron, the unsalable portions being 
burned in the open air or in a specia 
burnace 

Ashes When separate ly colleeted, 
are used for filling land As stated 


before, great difficulty IS experienced 


in securing ashes free from garbage ot 


other objectionable matter So-called 


ashfills are frequently complained ol 


as a@ nuisance, and On Humerous occa 


sions have been known 


to take fire by 
combustion. which, Oo! 
that a 


besides clean 


spontane OUuS 


course, means great deal of 


material found its 


ashes 


way to the dump. In digging founda 
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tions for buildings on old ash fills, 
workmen are frequently driven from 
the trench by the stench which arises 
from the decomposed matter uneoy 
ered, With such a fill, land is not firm 
and will not safely stand the necessary 
pressure required for ordinary founda 
tions. This method, therefore, can by 
no means be termed successful in ac 
tual practice. 

The picking over of rubbish is also 
open to severe criticism, not only on ae 
count of the revolting nature of the 
work, but because of the great risk of 
contagion from the rehandling, and the 
possible returning to circulation 
amongst human beings of clothing or 
bedding which may have been in con- 
tact with those afflicted with contagi- 
ous diseases. Furthermore, the re- 
jected portion of the rubbish, which 
must be burned alone, is very unsatis 
factory as fuel; it is not uniform, and 
is either too light and volatile and 
burns at such a high temperature in the 
furnace as to be very hard on the in 
terior lining, or else it is heavy and 
so mixed with non-combustible sub 
stances as to be diffieult to burn at 
all. When mixed with garbage and 
ashes, however, the rubbish performs a 
very valuable service in supplying to 
the mixture a fuel of just about the 
right composition and quantity to in 
sure good burning conditions. 

As to the various methods of dis 
posing of garbage alone, the chief ob 
jection is on account of nuisance. No 
plant or works devoted to this purpose 
can be located anywhere within a resi 
dential distriet, and seareely within the 
city limits. This entails a heavy ex- 
pense for removing the material to a 
remote point, and it is certainly not a 
pleasant thought that animals thus fed 
are eventually sold in markets. 


Advantages of Incineration 


We now proceed to consider the ad- 
vantages of incineration at high tem 
perature of all the refuse collected. 


Ifere we have a method that is at once 
sanitary, expeditious, and economical 
in first cost and maintenance. Such 
plants are free from nuisance and may 
therefore be centrally located. Thus 
the cost of collecting is minimized, 
owing to the relative shortness of haul 
on the part of the scavenging wagons; 
and since the average city refuse burns 
best of all when ashes, rubbish and gar- 
bage are thoroughly mixed, there is no 
necessity for maintaining a separate 
collection, nor is there any necessity 
for the householder to keep the refuse 
in separate receptacles. Thus we have 
an advantage in this system to the col 
leeting as well as to the householder. 

Furnaces for burning mixed refuse 
have now been brought to a high state 
of perfection and have in the past score 
of years come into very general use in 
the principal cities of the world, first 
in Europe and later in this country. 
These furnaces are commonly known 
as destructors, and may be briefly de- 
scribed as a plant consisting of a fur- 
nace, steam boiler, forced draft ap 
paratus, regenerator, dust settling 
chamber, chimney, ventilating system, 
power devices for operating the fur 
nace and disposal of clinker. All of 
these features are included in the most 
modern destructor. 

Revenues From Steam and Clinkers 

The cost of operating a destructor 
plant is in a great measure offset, and 
frequently quite overbalanced, by the 
revenue derived from the value of the 
steam generated and by the revenue de 
rived from the sale of the clinker. If 
no steam power can be utilized outside 
the operation of the plant, a much 
cheaper boiler and setting may be used 
than if maximum efficiency is sought. 
From a properly constructed plant an 
evaporation of from one to two pounds 
of water per pound of refuse consumed 
is readily obtainable, depending upon 
the quality of the refuse burned and 
the amount of moisture contained in it. 
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REFUSE DESTRUCTOR AT WEST NEW BRIGHTON, N. Y. 
Note the provision made for unloading refuse at the upper story 


The value of this to a city will be ap 
preciated by a comparison. Suppose 100 
tons of refuse is delivered to a plant 
in 24 hours and this is all burned 
during 16 hours of the day. At the 
minimum rate of production of one 
pound of steam per pound of refuse, 
the total steam generated for the day 
would be 200,000 pounds, which if 
burned in 16 hours would be 12,500 
pounds per hour, or 416 boiler horse- 
power, at 30 pounds of water per 
horsepower per hour, or say 800 engine 
horsepower. This would go a long 
way in a city toward operating a pump- 
ing plant, either for water supply or for 
sewage disposal, or even for generating 
electricity for municipal lighting or 
street railway operation. 

When this was first suggested in this 


country, as was also the case when it 
was first suggested in Europe, it seem 
ed difficult to adapt ourselves to the 
new order of things and find uses for 
this power which had, so to speak, 
sprung up. It was not long, however, 
before advantage was taken of the 
situation, and many American cities 
are now vying with those in Europe in 
the utilization of power derived from 
burning the refuse. Likewise the 
clinker from 100 tons of refuse might 
amount to 30 tons per day, and would 
bring one dollar per ton in many lo 
salities. It is useful for mixing with 
cement for making building blocks or 
paving slabs, and makes an excellent 
base for concrete floors, which are thus 
much stronger than if made from cin 
der concrete. 











The Proper Per Capita Cost of a Health 


Department’ 


f Providing Adequate Means to Insure the 


Healt t the Community 


By Dr. William E. Park 


ymmissioner of Health, Rockford, Ill 
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capita of 75 cents; cities from 100,000 
to 300,000 should have a minimum per 
eapita of 85 cents; and all cities over 
300,000 in population should have not 
less than one dollar per capita. 
Responsibility of the State 

Besides the steps taken by municipal 
ities to regulate publie health, it is my 
opinion that the responsibility of the 
state in this same matter should be con 
siderably enlarged. There should be a 
statute enacted by the legislature em 
powering the state board of health to 
name health inspectors for each county, 
or possibly for each senatorial district. 
It should be the duty of each inspector 
not merely to act on eomplaints re 
ceived by the state board, but to in 
itiate inspections for sanitary condi 
tions, to take samples from wells used 
for drinking purposes, and also sam 
ples from public water supplies. The 
inspector should also pay special at 
tention to sewage, vaults, milk supplies 
and general sanitation. 

The last legislature of Illinois enacted 
a bill that divided our state into certain 
districts for the purpose of enforce 
ment of the fish laws. The head of 
each district receives $900 per year, 
and in each county there is a deputy 
fish warden who receives $35 per month 
for protecting the fishes. Those of you 


The Need for Competent, 


Dr. William Charles White, of Pittsburg, 
has voiced the need for competent, fearless 
health officers, who know how to use all 
the means in their district to preserve the 
public health, and who are able to create 
new means of furthering this cause. The 
laws relating to some of the diseases, be 
sides “the measles-smallpox group” and 
those affecting our food animals, are “al- 
most inoperative.” 

“Yet the power is in the hands of our 
health officers to do wonders. The knowl- 
edge is available for them and the power of 
office is behind them, and with tact they 
could combine these two for the welfare of 


who know how many counties there are 
in Illinois ean figure out for yourselves 
how much Illinois is spending merely 
to protect the little fishes. 

Why would it not be just as practi 
eal to spend a little money to protect 
the little babies from typhoid fever, 
smallpox, diphtheria and other econ 
tagious and infectious diseases? And 
it is not only our babies whom we 
would be saving, but it is the entire 
community, which is constantly ex 
posed to any number of dangerous ail 
ments through lack of proper sanita 
tion. 

I cannot too emphatically express 
belief that there should be an enlarge 
reent of the state’s activity in safe 
guarding public health, as well as 
municipal regulation and control of the 
sanitation problem. It should be the 
duty of the state to be just as inter 
ested in the welfare of its citizens as 
the city, and with state and city work- 
ing hand in hand in the conquest 
against the forces of disease, with the 
publie understanding that cleanliness 
is next to godliness, and with enthusi 
astic inspectors and commissioners 
given a proper per capita cost, it seems 
to me that the danger of epidemic, of 
contagious and _ infectious diseases 
could be mitigated. 


Fearless Health Officers 


the community they control. . . . It often 
seems that health officers do just as much 
or just as little as public opinion forces 
them to do. Proper appointments in public 
health offices will bring about more progress 
than any other one thing. . . . If this 
is the solution, then, is rests with the gov 
ernors and the mayors who make the ap- 
pointments to the health offices.” 


The public must continue its demand 
for competent appointments. Voluntary or- 
ganizations are working hard to educate 
the people to use their power, and some day 
everything the law allows will be done to 
stop loss of life. 

















| The Volunteer Fire Department—Its 
| Equipment and Its Efficiency 


' By J. F. Runyon 


Ex-Chief Fire Department, Morristown, N. J. 


J { hy the equipment and upkeep of he I ist have brains en oh to '" 
1 volunteer fire department should differ knowledge gained from experience. 


from that of a paid fire department except with which to act and think quickly it 

n e has always been more or less of a emergency, and with it all he must exer 
pre blem to me, One of the radical differ eis 
ences between the two lies in the fact that or 





e diplomacy of the highest grade 
ler to gain and maintain the respect ar 
as a rule the chief of the volunteer fire admiration of the rank and file, witho 
department is usually selected, appointed or which he cannot be a suecess. His 
elected either because he is a rood fellow partment may be equipped with the most 
or a petty politician, or because it is his modern fire fighting apparatus or the m 
turn or some peanut politician wants to antiquated known to man, but if 

pay a political debt; and just as often chief is 75 per cent of what he should 

as not the recipient of the honor proves’ the department will be a success. 

himself wholly incompetent for the posi- Ihe volunteer fire department is | 
tion. To my mind the most important upon by many as more or less of a 

piece of apparatus for the volunteer fire the so-called funny papers have for yea 
department is a chief engineer who has fallen back on the volunteer fire department 
a mania for fighting and preventing fires, for fuel for poor jokes, but there is 1 
and who also commands the respect and good reason for anything of the kind 
confidence of the community in which he’ these days. Years ago when all vol 
lives. He should be a diplomat, for the departments were equipped with leather 
volunteer department is composed of men, hose and red shirts (either of whicl 





boys, idiots, enthusiasts and those who as important as the other) they wer 


have an intense desire to wear a pretty ornamental than useful in many instar 
uniform and parade behind a brass band but the fire department of today is a ¢ 
The chief of the volunteer department deal more of a business proposition 

j and when I say volunteer department I that of fifteen or twenty years ago. Ir 

mean a department of a town of, say, 8,000 surance rates go up and down in exact 

to 12.000 inhabitants—has need of just as ratio to the efficieney of the loeal depart 

much nerve, experience, brain and_ back ment. It is a common thing for 

4 bone as has the chief of any paid depart- surance inquisitor to visit your town and 
ment. He must have the nerve to promul-_ find out how many lengths of hose bur 
gate all necessary orders for the proper during the previous year, how many ga 

: maintenance of his department, and then’ lons of water your department can thr 
have the backbone to see that these orders in a given time, and also the total fire | 
are carried out regardless of petty wire of the previous year, but never does he 


¢ 


pulling. He must have had long years of isk how many men turned out at your 


experience, because in the small community last parade. The chief engineer of today 


fires are few and far between as a rule; points with pride to his apparatus and his 
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time it has never failed to re nd to a stunt before the local apparatus had got 


' ern tee lb roads good While I think it would be unwise to dis 


l and indifferent. at times the dust place entirely the old steam engine with 
a ee thet = see the new self-propelled engine, I am of the 
; : that the steam fire engine will, in 

— that the street ere pra few years, be simply a memory. Were I to 
f iT : ! ' apps e given the money and authority to equip 
ratis We } . 24 t whe t treets teer department for a town of. savy. 
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of our engine companies. We have three 


other companies in our department, and 
we have to hire horses for their service 
he first three companies named, how 
ever, are giving as eflicient service as any 
paid department, while operating at mini 
nui expense, 

I:xtinguishing fires is so much of a busi- 
ness proposition that every town should do 
its utmost to provide proper equipment for 
ts department in order that the best re 
sults may be obtained. lo get these re 

ilts quick service must be had. One of 
the first essentials for quick service is an 
automatic fire alarm; this being installed, 
the next most important step 1s that of 
having men on duty at all times or within 
quick calling distance. The chemical en 


gine should have a man constantly 


duty, and a telephone should be installed 
n each engine house as an auxiliary t 
the fire alarm. It will be found upon com 
parison that the automobile apparatus with 

nan constantly on duty can be mail 
tuined at about the same cost per year as 

ild a horse-drawn apparatus with a mar 
n call, Quick response is most necessary 
in case of tire; the first fifteen seconds 
the most valuable in the saving of lift 
and property, and every effort should bx 
put forth to attain this end; the saving 
a few dollars in the equipment ol the «ke 
partment olten proves tt be expensive 
economy, 

lhe volunteer fireman gives his time, 
his labor, often his health, and not infre 
quently his life for the protection of his 
own and his neighbors’ property, and the 
volunteer fireman is in many instances as 
good or better than the paid fireman. The 
volunteer does his work because he loves 
it, and in most volunteer departments 
patriotism and the love of excitement are 
the two instigators to the work. While 
modern equipment is most essential to th 
efficient fighting of fires, in the volunteer 
department as well as the paid department 
the thing most important above all other 
things is discipline. No chief engineer can 


expect to accomplish good work at a fire, 
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no matter how well his department may be 
equipped with apparatus, no matter how 


much he may know himself as to wl 


hat 

should be d ne, unless he has h Ss mmnen well 
plined. lle may himself be the be 

in n the world, but = single-handed 

he can do nothing; he must have his mer 

well trained and so well disciplined that 

they will instantly respond to any order he 
nav give While he should be fearles 
ind eager to lead his men into the hot 
test and most dangerous spot of the con 


gration, he should be of such caliber that 
he can stand far enough away at times 
from the fire to take in the situation in 
its entirety and be able to comprehend com 
pletely that with which he has to compete. 
lhe chief engineer who has six men under 
good discipline can do more with six buck 
ets and a brook than can a chief who has 
the most modern equipment, but whose 
companies are at loggerheads with each 
other and are anxious only to shine indi 
vidually,. As | said before, the chief of the 


volunteer department must be a diplomat, 


and he must be a diplomat who can issue 


orders quickly, sternly and decisively that 
will be obeyed instantly without thought 


or question. 


at Oe 























Municipal Water Purification Plant of 
Grand Rapids, Mich.’ 


By J. W. Armstrong 


Of the Staff of George W. Fuller, New York 


The filtration plant being 
structed for the city of Grand Rapids is 


how 


con 
the outgrowth of a project which was first 


seriously undertaken some twelve years 
ago. Little real progress was made, how- 
ever, until 1909, when Messrs. Hering & Ful 
ler were employed to report upon the best 
available method of securing a new water 
They advised in Feb 


ruary, 1910, the construction of a mechan- 


supply for the city. 


ical filter plant having a capacity of twenty 
for purifying the 
water of the Grand River, and that a com- 


million gallons daily, 
plete water-softening plant, together with 
all the necessary appurtenances, including 
reaction and coagulating reservoirs, be built 
for preparing the water for filtration. <A 
clear-water reservoir of three million gal- 
lons capacity was also recommended. 

the 
moderately water for the 
West, and a hard water, as 
from the standpoint of waters of the At- 
lantie seaboard. 


The water of Grand River is a 
hard 


very 


central 


viewed 


It is about twice as hard 
as the water of Lake Michigan. It is fre- 
quently uninviting in appearance, partly 
due to the color or vegetable stain which it 
contains, and this is augmented at times 
by soil wash, which produces more or less 
turbidity or mud in the water as supplied 
to the consumers. As regards the bacterial 
analyses, the water, while polluted to an 
extent that makes it undesirable and at 
times unsafe for drinking purposes in its 
raw condition, is certainly not grossly pol- 
luted, and can be made entirely satisfac- 
tory in quality after being treated in a 


* From a paper presented before the Amer! 
can Society of Municipal Improvements at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Sept. 28, 1911 


plant may prove helpful in erstand 
hat follows 

Che water passes from the é | i 
concrete conduit to the pumping stat 
where it is picked up by a centrifugal pu 
and forced into an equa ng chamber 
the head house. From here at ti 
high turbidity in the river, it 
the grit chamber, whert ind 1 | 
suspended matter is settled it Aft 
passing through the grit chamber it ent 
a mixing chamber, where the chemical 
applied, and the water is kept in rapid 
tion until the proper re tions | e take 


place, when it is admitted into the co 
lating reservoirs, 
pared for the filters and most of the 


purities are precipitated to the bot 


After leaving the coagulating resery 
the water passes through the sand filter 
and from there into the clear-water 1 
voir, from which it is finally led thi 
a concrete conduit to the high-lift pump 


station. 
The pumping station is | 
djacent to the filter gallery. 


which 


eated central 
and a he cel 
trifugal the sing 
suction vertical shaft type, are located 

a pit. The pumps are placed with the 
centers below extreme low water leve 
the river, which insures their being alwa 
primed. There are three raw-water pum} 

each capable of lifting eight million gal 
lons a day against a head of thirty feet 
There 


each of a capacity of four million gallons a 


pumps, are of 


are two smaller raw-water pump 
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ie wt ! | ‘ I 
valve tta if tive 
I ti | ) el ‘ eClis i ( 
Ir 1 tile th I ehables tl 
! r pun sum 

hould the pat) becor | 
waiter Pulnps are desig { to be operated 
nutomat cally, sturting when the Wiiter 
falls below a certain level in the equalizing 
reservoir and stopping when it reaches a 
certain predetermined elevation. ‘They 


also capable of being operated hy hand 
All the raw water is discharged int 


ot ineh Toree mail la (| i ke r the tho r of 


the filter gallery. n which is placed . oe 
inch Venturi meter with an IS-inch throat 
This arrangement effected quite a say 


in the length of piping, but prevented 
ideal arrangement of the pipe gallery. 

The two wash water pumps each hav 
capacity of 1,000 gallons per minute against 
a maximum head of 52. feet. These 
pumps discharge their water into the wash 
water main in the center of the filter gal 
lerv. They are designed to stop auto 


matically when the water reaches a certain 


Center Passage” 


ewLlur 





Coagqulating 


- « 
*) Basir 


GENERAL PLAN OF WATER PURIFICATION 
PLANT AT GRAND KAPIDS, MICH 











elevation in the wash water tower, but they 


r re te be started ly hand. The reason 
Libis dene th | 


eXact amount of water require] for 


f operation is to enable 


each filter washing to be accurately deter 

nel, hich could not be done if water 
vere to be pumped into the tank at the 
same time it was being withdrawn. The 
motors operating the pumps are loeated 
ipon the ground floor, and they will be run 
by alternating current of 440 volts, trans- 
mitted through underground cables from 
the high-lift pumping station. 

The water is pumped ‘nto an equalizing 
chamber i the head house, which vets as 
a center of distribution, and from there it 
ordinarily passes directly into the = grit 
chamber through ai 42-ineh by 42-inch 
sluice gate. During flood times the river 

ater contains a great deal of sediment 
that is extremely desirable to get rid of 
before applying the chemicals. Most of the 
heavier suspended particles will be depos- 
ited by plain subsidence in traversing the 
grit chamber, which is 152 feet 8 inches 
long and 21 feet wide, and will hold about 
367,000) gallons. 

The mixing chamber is adjacent to the 
grit chamber and is 44 feet wide by 160 
feet long and holds approximately 732,600 
gallons. Wooden bates of the “around- 
the-end” type are spaced three feet apart 
for the full length of this chamber. This 
type of battle permits the operation of the 
plant with varying heads of water and of 
fers reasonably good facilities for cleaning 
and inspection. Water can be drawn from 
the mixing chamber at four different points 
through sluice gates. As the condition of 
the water changes, the time for chemical 
reaction can be shortened and lengthened. 
Should the water be drawn from the gate 
most remote from the entrance, it will have 
to travel four times as far as it would if 
drawn out at the first gate, and the time 
for chemical reaction would be correspond- 
ingly lengthened. The grit chamber and 
mixing chamber were designed with flat top 
and bottom, the bottom being reinforced in 
the stvle of a mushroom floor system for 
the purpose of resisting upward pressure. 

There are two coagulating basins. The 
smaller of the two basins is 88 feet 6 inches 
by 118 feet 9 inches, and holds 1,134,000 
gallons: the larger basin is 118 feet 6 inches 
by 118 feet 9 inches, and holds 1,452,000 




















Lalions, Phe DASINS Can be Oper 
parallel or in series They are 

vith groined arches « ipported b 

It nas been not ced reservoirs 

} ithes th t there S te) le ( ) 

to shor I t and r the ff 

Inevenly 1) lifferent parts of the ress 

In order to overcom this difficult) 

Inaintain a more even distribut 

Hoe, the Hes in this basin 

closer ti h Ss been the CASE ere 

being htteern eet hn centers I} 

- vithdr wh trom. the reser . 

skimming weir made of tl] stop ] 

Ihe object nh using the t] nh plat 

Interpose a weak point that would e 


1] } 
| 


i the water s rdae nly be with Ir 


shou 
the opposite side, and thus save the 
crete work, which is not desi 
stand a full water loa 


further advantage of enabling ft 


a4 I 


to be taken from various dept] 
surface. 

: A feature of this plant whiel 
considerable piping and a num 
is the double conduit, The wat 
the mixing reservoir enters the 
partment of this passage thr 


four sluice gates and from there ents 





\MI 


washing. a 
he lateral gutter I ( t being allowed 
flow directly gutter. Each 
filter } } t 758 ind are 
weregating 7,544 t tor the t 
[he trainer tr ted 
eT lore ! mn row elve 
nel ipart cr t} er Ihe end 
blo ire nine le at the base 
1 | per id es for a height 
f five inches, at height a seat is 
le for the s port t perforated brass 
strainer plates which end in rows « 
re Y e filter For a height of 
eight ‘ al e t trainer plates the 
} in the - a tuneated 
veges, The.apace between the tidecs is 
filled ir different sizes of gravel, 
held in place by a br wire sereen. The 
vate ter ] thr ug the filter sand 
and gravel, enters the water passages be 
twee! » ridge blocks, from which it passes 


nto the center collector and from there 


erneath the filters 


into the pipe system ur 

In washing the filters the direction of flow 
s reversed, filtered water being passed 
rapidly through in the opposite direction. 


RI 





cn Ors 


the Earl 
These controllers are 


rate controllers of type 
installed. 


constructed in such a way as to respond to 


bilter 
are to be 
the pumps. If the water level in the clear 
water basin is lowered, the rate of filtration 
will increase until a maximum is reached, 
when all filters will discharge at the maxi 


mum rate for which they are set until such 


times as the water again rises, when the 
filters will gradually slow down until the 
clear-water basin is full, and then shut 


down entirely. 

As it would require very large pumps to 
supply the wash water at the high rate at 
which it is applied, it was decided to em 
elevated tank the 
could be filled by means of 


ploy an for washing 


filters, which 


small pumps during the interim between 
washes. This structure is built over the 


clear-water reservoir and the columns sup 
The 


are 


porting it are carried to solid rock. 
tank, supporting beams and columns, 
built of reinforced the exterior 
is of brick to match the other buildings. 
The main body of the head house is 46 
feet by 60 feet 3 inches outside, which with 
a projection for the tower 
floor space of about 3,000 
The building has a basement, 


concrete; 


the addition of 
total 
feet. 


gives a 


square 
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THE 


ground floor, mixing floor and tower. The 
basement is divided into two parts, one of 
which receives the water from the pumps 
and acts as an equalizing chamber and dis- 
tributing point for the raw water. The 
other compartment contains the steam 
boiler and coal storage bins, together with 
the elevating and crushing machinery, and 
a vacuum cleaner. Upon the ground floor 
are located the various operating stands for 
controlling the valves and sluice gates and 
all the chemical controllers. The operat- 
ing floor contains all the apparatus for mix- 
ing and storing chemical solutions. The 
tower contains the bins for the storage of 
chemicals and the apparatus necessary for 
handling and conveying the material. The 
building is constructed of reinforced coh- 
crete, with the exception of the outer walls, 
which are of brick. 

From the solution tanks the chemicals 
will flow by gravity to the controllers 
which are located on the floor beneath, and 
after passing through the controllers they 
will tlow by gravity to the point of appli- 
cation to the water. The operator is en- 
abled to vary the time allowed for chem- 
ical reaction to suit the changing condition 
of the water. For each of the solutions 
duplicate controllers of the Earl type are 
provided. They are all operated in con- 
junction with a Venturi meter and a mas- 
ter controller which so regulates the depth 
of solution that the head above the dis- 
charging orifice varies in direct proportion 
to the amount of water passing into the 
reservoirs through the meter. After the 
orifice has been properly set the action of 
the controller is entirely automatic, and 
however much the quantity of water pass- 
ing through the system may fluctuate, 
chemicals in the correct proportion will be 
supplied. An additional alum controller 
is provided for furnishing the amount that 
may become necessary for corrective treat- 
ment. Each of the chemical solution tanks 
is provided with a recording gage, operated 
by a glass float. 
to be enclosed in a neat glass case supported 
on a bracket on the outside of the tank. 

For agitating the chemical solutions 
each of the tanks is equipped with a two- 
bladed propeller mounted in a _ funnel- 
shaped easing, with its bottom edge sup- 


The recording device is 
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ported three inches above the floor of tl 
tank. The propeller will be operated by a 
electric motor hung from the under side of 
the tank. The agitation is violent and 
keeps all inert or undissolved matter thor 
oughly in suspension until it is drawn off 
into the piping system. The agitation is 
particularly good in the corners of square 
tanks. 

In April, 1910, the city of Grand Rapids 
by vote authorized a bond issue of $400,000 
to pay for the new water works project, 
and of this amount, $350,000 was to be used 
for the filtration plant proper and $50,000 
for conduits and some additional machinery 
to be installed in the main high lift pump 
ing station. 

The work of constructing the filtration 
plant was divided into four separate con 
tracts, the first of which was for build 
ing the clear-water conduit, intake and 
drain. It involved the construction § of 
about 2,900 lineal feet of conduit and was 
awarded to Mr. J. P. Rusche in July, 1910, 
for $51,518.44. Contract No Zz. for the 
furnishing and installing of all pumping 
machinery, was awarded to the Fort Wayne 
Electric Company, who coupled to their 
motors pumps made by the Buffalo Steam 
Pump Company, the contract price being 
$12,425. 
ous basins and substructures of the build 
ings. It included practically all the grad 
ing and the bulk of the concrete work 
This contract was awarded to Prange & 
Co. for $123,842. The fourth contract was 


for the construction of buildings, wash 


Contract No. 3 was for the vari 


water tower, filters, piping, and all the 
special devices employed in the plant. The 
Roberts Filter Manufacturing Company, of 
Philadelphia, were awarded this contract 
for the sum of $159,882. 

All plans for the construction of this 
plant were prepared by the firm of Hering 
& Fuller in their New York office, and since 
the dissolution of the firm, Mr. George W 
Fuller has been employed as consulting en 
gineer on the construction of the works 
The construction has been done under the 
general Samuel A. 
I reshney, secretary and general manager 
of the Board of Public Works of Grand 
Rapids, Mr. R. E. Harrison being the resi 


} 


dent engineer in direct charge of the worl 


supervision of Mr. 














Building Good Roads in Colorado’ 


By Hon. John F. Shafroth 


Governor of Colorado 
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paid labor it would have cost $30,000; it 
cost him, including everything, $6,120 

There is a road between Colorado Springs 
and Canyon City which was opened a year 
ago. I travelled that road ior 25 miles, 
and it looked to me just like the fine 

uuntry roads in France and England. It 
is not wide—only about eighteen feet; it is 
gravelled and crowned and seems to be in 
perfect condition. The making of it in- 
volved some rock work which is well done. 
These men handle explosives in the blast- 
ing and breaking of the rock. 

The benefit to the state from this system 
is far greater than that which it receives 
from having contract work done within 
prison walls; perhaps the latter brings 
more in the way of direct return to the 
treasury, but far less in comparison with 
the great advantage of road construction 
to the state. In any case it is wiser that 
the convicts should have the open-air work 
together with the moral stimulus that helps 
to make them better citizens when they get 
into the world again. 

I recommend to every state represented 
it this congress the adoption of a law stat 
ing that convict labor shall be used on 
roads, and that the men shall receive for 
their services a commutation of ten days 
out of every thirty, or one-third of the time 
spent in such outside work. When that is 
done, the problem of prison labor upon the 
publie roads is solved. There will be fewer 
escapes, and there will be better road con- 
struction. Me 
Pavement Construction 

Mr. C. H. Vinal, City Engineer of Ap- 
pleton, Wis.. wrote us recently about a 
cheap, satisfactory cement pavement which 
his city has been constructing. It is of 
concrete with a squeegee or asphalt wear- 
ing surface, and is expected to give good 
service on residence streets where traffic 
is not heavy. The construction, which orig- 
inated with Mr. Vinal, is as follows: 

On an earth foundation, after rolling, 
there is placed a two-inch laver of equal 
parts of sand and cinders. This is rolled, 
and is covered with five inches of Portland 
cement conerete, mixed 1, 3, 6. Before this 
is set, a top or wearing surface is laid, one 
and three-fourths inches thick, mixed of 
one part Portland cement to one and one 
half parts graded granite and sand, none 
being larger than three-eighths of an inch 





This top is troweled to a smooth and even 
surface, and then raked about one-half 
inch deep with a common garden rake with 
every other tooth cut out. The raking is 
done both lengthwise and crosswise. After 
this surface has become set, a squeegee is 
applied—a coat about one-fourth inch thick 
of good asphaltic cement heated to about 
350 degrees Fahrenheit, on top of which 
is spread a layer of hot, dry stone chips or 
screenings about one-fourth inch in size. 
> 
Chicago Pavements 

The Chicago Bureau of Public Ef- 
ficiency recommends that on streets not 
subject to heavy travel the depth of pave- 
ments be cut down from 91% to 7 inches; 
this would include 4 inches of concrete in- 
stead of 6 as at present, 114 inches of close 
binder as now used and 1% inches of wear- 
ing surface instead of 2 inches. The 
Bureau estimates that such construction 
would have saved more than $200,000 on 
the 500,000 square yards of asphalt pave- 
ment laid in 1910. The laying of Chicago 
pavements is criticized as to incompetent 
inspection and poor workmanship, and it 
is well to remember that unless good in- 
spection is insured, new specifications will 
not remedy the trouble. 





PAVING 
Pensacola, Fla., October 1, 1911 

Sealed proposals for the grading, pav- 
ng and curbing certain streets in and 
for the City of Pensacola, Florida, will 
be received by the Board of Bond Trustees 
at the City Hall up to 12 o’clock noon, 
f the 7th day of November, 1911. To be 
iddressed to John A. Merritt, Chairman, 
ind endorsed “Proposals for Paving 
Streets.” 

The work for which proposals are in 
vited consists of approximately 180,000 
sq. yds. of clay or shale blocks, sheet 
asphalt, asphalt block, bitulithic, wood 
block or concrete pavement, and 116,000 
lineal feet of concrete curb. Amount of 
each class to be determined after pro- 
posals are received and considered. 

Each proposal must be accompanied by 
a certified check in the sum of five thou 
sand dollars ($5,000) drawn on some bank 
doing business in the City of Pensacola 
ind made payable to the Board of Bond 
Trustees of the City of Pensacola. 

Specifications and blank forms of pro- 
posals can be obtained by application to 
the Engineer of the Board of Bond Trus 
tees and a full set of plans can be seen 
it his office. 

The right is reserved to reject any or 
all bids, or to award any part of the 
proposed work to any bidder. 

JOHN A. MERRITT, 
Chairman, Board of Bond Trustees 


GEO. ROMMEL, JR., 
Chief Engineer 
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Municipal News and Notes 


\ rse of ill istrated lectures on 
plant will be given by Mr. George B 
Ford in the Avery Library at Columbia 
University every Wednesday fternoon at 
four o'clock, during the first half vear of 
1911-12. An attempt will be made to show 
the vast importance and scope of the sub- 
ect, and to analyze its many 4d rgent 
rn} p S is to arrive at a bri id and com 
nrehe ve ew ot city plat ng as a whole 
There is no stated entrance requirement. 


two hours each. the 


The sessions will be 


first devoted to the lecture, illustrated witl 
slides, books and maps, and the second t 
infor 1 discussion Typewritten abstract 


and 
ill he distributed to those taking 
The fee 


lists of recommended 


for the course is $15 
we 
In accordance with 
i Commissioner of 
Charities in New York City, social service, 
s long been efficiently carried on in 
e and Allied Hospitals, is to be « 
tablished in hospital 
There will be a ‘h of these 
hospitals to do everything possible for dis 
charged convalescent patients in their own 
and to 


Michael 
Publi 


an order bv 


five other city 


committee in enc 


homes or in “convalescent homes,” 
coordinate the work of publie and private 
The New York School of 
Philanthropy has organized a special course 
k of 


WweeK 


relief agencies. 


in social service of four hours a 
class work for four months, and field and 
practice work for the entire time of a stu- 
The School offers 


inducements to each of the city hi 


lent during that period. 


to send a representative of its social service 
department to take the course on leave o 
the hospital for the four 
months from October to January. 
ot 
It is a significant proof of the effective- 
ness of civie work accomplished by com- 


absence from 


mercial organizations that great respect is 
shown for the suggestions and recommenda- 
along legislative and administrative 
made by the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. acting throuch its committee on 
municipal and affairs 
There are four thousand members of the 
The 


and metropolitan affairs consists of eleven, 


tions 


lines 
metropolitan 
municipal 


chamber. committee on 








the chairman being Prof. W i B 
Munro, of Harvard other members 
represent various professions and | 


nesses 
Meetings are held regularly every Friday 


afternoon, and legislative an 





measures are consi 


er 
affairs are discussed Nothing i r 
significant for the committee to consider 
and investigate. Upon the results the « 
mittee acts, and, when necessary, the C] 
ber gives its official sanction to pr y 
Complaints, protests and suggestions fr 
Char r rrv great ejoht 
wv 
0) ‘ ellent result 7 

tore vas hr ol (3 

I] Water Cor é KX 


he tata nstitutions thr c t he , 
listrict oft kK ] mm } ] 
} 7 
1 manhol t t vest 1 
; nter for a number vear 


Tor rging the sewer Su m 
( stalled. the ' f 
ik vi letting it , 
reezing of pipes has c¢ 1 tl 
has never overflowed It is hardlv 

ry t ay that the appropriation f 
larging the sewer has been withdr 

we 

(ne f the features } 
n n government charter r Oa 
(Cal) ] } nt nto effect Tul 

the provisior = a f P 

of 214 eents on $100 f , fund 
nunicipal advertising and entertaim 
of visitors At the pr t 

luation of propert a 
to 1 little more thar SS0.000 ann 
ly. The parks, playgrounds, boule 


and school grounds are to be enlarged 
improved, and new school buildings, 

ing a manual training and commercial high 
school, different parts 
of the city, besides a municipal audito 
costing $500,000. There has also heen a 
bond issue of $29.500.000 for improving the 


waterfront and the deep water wharves 


are to he erected in 


rium 








Urban and Rural Population of the 
United States 
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CITY 


Gleanings 


Playgrounds 


Recent issues of 1 r 


ber H. S. Bra 

‘ and Recreation Asso 
America, states the “Tendencies d Ly 
elopments in the Field of Publ 


that 


pecret 


Wher 


e Recrea- 


In a Way stimulates the organ- 


; 


of playgrounds and sets a standard 


‘ ether ney. It is the kind of report that 

does not merely sum up attainments, but 
rts new beginnings that ought to last 

Ile maintains that 

the development of a comprehensive rec 


reation program, giving to all the citizens 
of the municipality, old and young, the op 
portunity to spend their leisure hours 
wholesome surroundings, 
recreation 


inder 
demands the full 
secretary It is re 
ognized that the recreation secretary 
be a trained worker, a 
and executive, and understand 
municipal problems His salary 
ought to be the same as the superintendent 
of schools 


time of a 


should 
good administrator 


should 


As an instance of the indirect influence 
f good playgrounds Mr 


oun Braucher ves 
following: 


the 


“In a western city a bachelor who is very 
fond of children has fitted up his back- 
yard for a playground, and invites chil 
different different days 
to be his guests It is reported to be 
privilege for the children of the 
neighborhood to register in his guest book, 
through the house and out into the 
yard, where, fenced in from the street, they 


dren of ages on 


a great 


pass 


play without interruption from passing 
automobiles. That this man should him 
self play with his guests, and in his own 


quiet way conduct this little playground for 
the neighborhood, 
to help him with 


arranging for a 
the girls, is the 


woman 


kind of 


edit for the thorough and scientific 1 

I whicl tl sche! iT ad nt ! 
been worked out is due to Mr. Le Gra 
? : chief statistician in charg: ‘ 

ti ol cities, who represented the 

Bureau of the Cens 
spontaneou outgrowth of the playground 
spirit which any such vital movement ought 
to have It would be interestin to KhOW 
now many mothers who have come to the 


playgrounds to watch t ir children p 


have later joined in the game and have 
used their spare moments to play wit 
their own children, and perhaps the neig! 
bors’ children, in the backyard, if there b« 
one, or upon the roof.” 


The article in the August issue | Ai 


DeGroot, general director of the fi 
houses and playgrounds of the Chic 
South Park Commissioners, is exa 
what its title expresses—‘A Practical Tal 
on Playground Equipment.” He d 
tinguishes between equipment and 


paratus: 

“Equipment includes 
paratus does not include equipment. Equ 
ment is the inclusive, attracting and 
terest-sustaining element of a playground 
while apparatus is merely the 
equipment. Much of 
and indifferent results come 
much attention to apparatus 
enough to equipment.” 


apparatus, but 


appendage ol 


our failures, troub 
because of too 


and not 


He says we mistake the children’s px 


f view, they are not asking for pil: 
grounds; they are asking merely for 


opportunity to play. They pick up thei 


play as they go. 


“Our problem, then, is one of presentin 


certain play areas in every communit 
so thoughtfully and perfectly equipped 
that they will attract and hold the chi 
dren. This, I believe, we can do if we 
give more attention to equipment and 


little less, perhaps, to apparatus.” 
Careful 


er 
drainage, 


grading, 
the day 


given as to 


shade for 


adv ice is 


prov ision ot 


id of light for the evening; as to division 
of space and making the ground attrac 
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tive. A selection of apparatus is made, \ permanent standard supp fs Ti 
and advice is viven about making con will be the result of 1 rote 
tracts for the purchase of apparatus, lniversity training, by combining ‘ 

“Let the committee provide amply for the « rses now given in letter ' 
upkeep and operation. To spend a great +] _ 

. > TT =(* ols ned rhe whe 

deal of money for playground equipment 
and little for maintenance and operation is ©" eUIING, s0Ur OF . 


like saving at the spigot and wasting at training lo meet the need for the near 


the bunghole.” future, graduates of universities, norm 
The October issue is rich in good ma schools and schools of philanthropy ean 
terial. We have heard much about the themselves for playground directors aecord 


necessity for playground leadership. Clark jnge to present standards bv short winter 


W. Hetherington tells with discriminating and summer courses of university grad 
understanding of the sources from which Sypervisors of great plaveround svstem 
Tay be secured the etticient playground should be induced to give practic l der 
director, who is thus described: stration training courses An imi te 
“To fill his position ideally the director 
must know the physical nature, needs and l ' 
mental tendencies of children at different structors and educators, Trom soci ai 


vy can be drawn from physical : 


ages and under different social conditions; ers, from school men, experienced grade 
he must know the character and effects of teachers and, for the little children, k lent 
the various activities; and he must be able go ptyay, teachers. but careful select 

to make an efficient adjustment of the ac- ° : : 

tivities to individual and group needs. His ' " ade according to the standard “ 


task is to help the boy and girl to express ®bove 


the inner life. To this end he must have An efficient play life for all the childrer 
the spirit of an adjuster, a friend, a play- of the nation is impossible without maki 
fellow, an organizer and leader, and the the school yard the backbone of the pub 
knowledge that makes this leadership sane licly organized playground systen 

His highest test is capacity for moral Suitable salaries should be 
leadership; his technical material is skill me foes Cana 
in activities that make people organically Permanent positions guaranteed to” Th 
and nervously efficient.” who meet high standards of efficiency 





















Courtesy of A. G. Spalding é 


A BUSY SECTION OF THE ZABRISKIE PLAYGROUNDS, JERSEY CITY, N. J 





Germany's First Garden City 

Those who have f 

the Hlamy 
iy ntere ted n the account ven 

(jar ley (y es a / iM Plans ng ot its 


type, Hellerau, near Dresden 


llowed the progress of 


tead Garden City experiment will 


German prot 
Th is Germany’s first garden city and 
the most important scheme promoted by 
he German Garden City Association. 

Che land, which is beautifully located in 
in undulating country, is owned by the 
(;arden City Company, which ha i limited 
1 of four per cent only. Uniform 
‘velopment, for the most part along 


itv ol! de 


expensive lines, is the aim of the Com 


While more expensive hous ure 
iilt, good houses for laborers can be 
t ned at the low rate of about xt dol 


irs a year including water. 


3; predicted, from the evidence of ¢ l 
rement so tar t vn, that I] 
be a model city for all German In 


case it will also be an excellent model 


\merican city planners to study 


Ugly Shop Fronts 
Mr. Frederick W. Coburn, writing on 
“American City Shop Fronts” in Art and 
Progress, finds little to say that is favorable 
r great American Athens. He says 
If ugliness is a sin, most shopkeepers of 


> 


(;,reate! soston are wicked beyond redemp 


Think of such a thing being said 
nyone, even a shopkeeper, in Boston! 
What must be the state throughout the rest 
of our American cities? Alas, we know t: 
well. One might wish that Mr. Coburn 
ild visit them all, and, having convinced 
them of the sin of ugliness, give them faith 
to believe that it is an unnecessary evil 
he same material that goes into the build 
ing of an ugly shop front, if mixed with a 
tle good taste and architectural skill, 
could equally well build one that would 
sfy the eye, and, besides adding to the 
dignity of the street on which it happened 
to be located, be far more likely to attract 
le f the desirable customer, for 


there is no denying that ugliness in any 


What Civic Clubs Are Doing 


Work of a Texas Civic League 

Several months ago THe American CIty 
told how the Civie League of Sherman, 
ls x., obtained the privilege of converting 
the courthouse square, or plaza, into a 
park lt may interest our readers and in- 
pire other ambitious leagues, to learn of 
the further activities of this live 'exas or- 
ganization, ‘The transformation in the ap 
pearance of the square has already fired 
many other towns in the state with a zeal 
to make similar changes in their respective 
courthouse plazas 

In connection with this work the league 
has bought and placed on each corner of the 
parked plaza powerful are lights with orna- 
mental iron posts corresponding to the ad- 
jacent street lights. The lamps carry an 
electric current giving 3,500 candle power, 
for which the city pays, and Sherman now 


has the best illuminated public square in 


the state. The county commissioners have 
set out new trees and planted grass, and 
will soon have constructed a system of con 
crete walks through the grounds and a 
broad concrete promenade around the en 
tire plaza. 

The Civie League has organized junior 
leagues in the public schools, and now a 
thousand children are enlisted in the effort 
to render their homes, schools and towns 
cleaner, healthier and more beautiful. An- 
other phase of this league’s work was the 
distribution, in the early spring, of flower 
seeds at a penny a package; for children, 
like older people, appreciate more that 
which costs them something. In one fac 
tory suburb the seeds were given to the 
children. Cash prizes are to be given for 
the best results brought out with these 
seeds and with vines to screen unsightly 


places and beautify barren, ugly spots. 
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League's b ( 
A recent press dispatch from S| 
gAaVS 
i fhe Sherman City Council ha ippro 
ed the sum of $1.000 for the ladie 
Sherman Civic Improvement League to 
f 


used in improving the various parks 
ity Two plots of ground recently dot 
ladies for park purposs 


eared and put in shape immediate! 
we 


Progressive Club Work 
Mrs. Herbert MeClanner presic 
North Carolina Sor 


; eee | 


ugton, sends us ai tere 
efforts of that clul lon ( 
hev first attempted, through the 
! prizes, to get each of cer 
residential streets of W 


ypt ts own flower for pliant 
s would lend them add 
ay ialitv,. and that « h ld bee 


n by its distinetive flower. Th 





pt met with poor response but dr 
ttention of a local corporation whic 
red to give $250 in prizes for the 
eautiful yard, plaza, hedge, et 
Sorosis Club would conduct the 
his the club did successful 
bers feel that considerable progr 
ten made along esthetic |] 

The Club next organized CIVIC 

nposed ot both men and women, 


ranged, with the 


wperation o t 


horities, for a general clean-up da 


rted a sy stematic fight against the m 
ito. The Club also succeeded in gett 
ordinance passed prohibiting the sal 


screened meats, fruits, and other f 


I luets, and also one ealling for the 

val of wires from the sidewalks. At 
present these women are at work on 
establishment of a school garden. 


be Len rally recog! 


It is coming te 
t there is an importar t Work ior 


nen’s clubs in the field of 


housekeeping. May all success attend thei 
| 


ettorts 
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EXTERNAL VIEW INTERNA 


Harris Municipal Garbage Incinerator 
And Steam Generator 


Built in units of 10 tons to 250 tons capacity per 24 hours, 
generating 100 h.p. to 1200 h.p. per unit from special self- 
contained water tube steam boilers. 

A Power House to Light the Streets) COMBINED 
An Incinerator to Burn all City Waste ) 


filtering all privy vault material, burning solids and evapora- 
ting liquids into sterile steam. 








ODORLESS SMOKELESS 
NASHVILLE BRIDGE CO. Address 
CONTRACTING-ERECTING ENGINEERS J.B. HARRIS 
FOR INVENTOR, PATENTEE AND OWNER 
The Harris Municipal Garbage Incinerators 210 Stahlman Building 


Works: East Nashville NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Conventions and Exhibitions 





International Municipal Congress 
and Exposition 

A notable gathering of municipal ex 
perts and leaders in civie advance was held 
While in 


number of delegates this first International 


in Chieago, September 18-30 


Municipal Congress and Exposition hardly 
equalled the expectation of the promoters, 
the Congress brought together many of the 
men whose work counts for most in the 
real progress of American municipal gov 
ernment, 

The speakers during the two weeks’ ses 
sions included, among others, the follow 
ing: 

John M. Ewen, Chairman of the Congress 
and Exposition. 

John MacVicar, Commissioner-General of 
the Congress and Exposition 

Harry A. Wheeler, President Chicago Asso 
ciation of Commerce 

Hon. Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of Chicago. 

Hon. John F. Fitzgerald, Mayor of Boston. 

Prof. Ford H. MeGregor, Municipal Refer- 
ence Bureau, University of Wisconsin 

Hon. James C. Berryhill, Des Moines, lowa. 

Hon. H. A. Mason, Secretary California 

League of Municipalities, San Francisco, 

Cal, 

Hierbert R. Sands, Director Chicago Bureau 
of Public Efficiency. 

Dr. LeGrande Powers, Chief Statistician, 
Bureau of Census, Washington, D. C 
Geo. E, Hooker, Secretary City Club of Chi- 

cago. 

Mayo Fesler, Secretary Municipal Associa- 
tion of Cleveland 

George W. B. Hicks, Chief Bureau of Com- 
prehensive Planning, Philadelphia 

Charles R. Lamb, Director Merchants’ Asso 
ciation, New York City. 

Richard B. Watrous, Secretary American 
Civie Association, Washington, D. C. 
Charles H. Wacker, Chairman Chicago Plan 

Commission, Chicago. 

Mrs. Mary H. Wilmarth, President Women’s 

City Club. 

Mrs. George Zimmerman, Fremont, O 

Miss Julia Lathrop, Chicago. 

Miss Mary McDowell, Chicago. 

John B. Hittell, Chief Engineer of Streets, 

Chicago. 

George W. Tillson, Consulting Engineer 

Borough of Brooklyn. 

Hon. James M. Head, former 

Nashville, Tenn. 

George W. Craig, City Engineer, Omaha 
Prof. Ira O. Baker, University of Illinois. 


Mayor of 
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M. O. Eldridge, Office of Good Roads, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Bion J. Arnold, Chicago. 

kx. L. Elliott, Editor Iluminating Engineer. 
New York. 

W. bD. Norton, New York Public Service 
Commission. 

H. M. Byllesby, President Civic Federation, 
Chicago 

Harrison B. Riley, Special Tax Commis 
sioner, Chicago. 

Hor. Lawson Purdy, Commissioner of Taxes 
and Assessments, New York City. 

Lieut. Allen Riley Foote, President Inter- 
national Tax Association, Columbus, Ohio 

Hion. J. W. Harris, Assessment Commis 
sioner, Winnipeg, Canada. 

Prof. John A. Fairlie, Urbana, I. 

William C. Graves, Chicago. 

Hon. Kmil Seidel, Mayor of Milwaukee. 

Benjamin C. Marsh, Executive Secretary, 
Committee on Congestion of Population 
in New York. 

Arthur E. Buchholz, Chief Division Tene 
ment House Inspection, Philadelphia. 

Frank R. MeDonald, Superintendent Cor- 
rections, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dr. W. A. Evans, Chicago. 

Dr. M. P. Ravenel, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Dr. A. D. Melvin, Director Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. C. E. Ford, Health Commissioner, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

John D. Shoop, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago. 

Walter D. Moody, Chicago Plan Commis- 
sion. 

Rev. Father Maurice J. Dorney, Chicago 

Carroll G. Pearse, Milwaukee, President Na- 
tional Educational Association. 

George W. Fuller, Sanitary Expert, New 
York. 

A. Marsten, Dean of Engineering, lowa 
Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa. 

Oren N. Carter, Chief Justice Illinois Su 
preme Court. , 

Edward B. Case, Chicago. 

Edward F. Croker, Ex-Fire Chief, New York 
City. 

H. H. Glidden, Manager Chicago Board of 
Underwriters. 

Edward B. DeGroot, General Director Play- 
grounds of South Parks, Chicago. 

Miss Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago. 
There were also held a series of divi- 

sional meetings on hygiene and sanitation 

participated in by prominent physicians 
from many parts of the country. 
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Stop the Underground Waste of Water! 


American cities waste more water than they use. It is now known that UNDERGROUND 
leakage is enormous. The PITOMETER is the most efficient Waste Meter known. 
Adopted by New York City, Washington, D. C., Chicago, Etc. 





PRISM The Pitometer is portable and will 
—_ ; 
v— accurately indicate or record 


PHOTO RECORDERS TF) 


the flow of water in a pipe of 





any size, under any pressure, 


MANUAL RECORDERS 


without cutting the main or 





shutting off the pressure. Only 
a one inch tap is needed. 


PUMP SLIP INDICATORS 





We make water waste surveys for 
cities at a fixed price per 


STREET CONNECTIONS 


million gallons saved or on a 





per diem basis, as preferred. 


We will sell our instruments and 
help you to organize a Pito- 
The City of Washington, D. C., 
has found and stopped under- 
ground leakage amounting to 
over 25,000,000 Gallons daily 
with our Pitometer. A saving 


worth $5,000,000 to the city. | WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


meter department of your own, 
as we have done in Chicago, 
Washington, New York and 





“a 


Be 


many smaller cities. 





THE PITOMETER COMPANY sie - 220 Broadway, New York 


= 























THREE TIMES AS MUCH WATER 
PER TON OF COAL !! 


This was the saving reported at the Man- 
chester, Mass., Pumping Station after sub- 
stituting 


COULDS HIGH EFFICIENCY 
TRIPLEX PUMPS 


for the steam pumps formerly used. And the 
new equipment had to pump against a higher 
head, too! 

















This plant was described in the August ‘‘American Cine. 0b ten tlnetite ? 
ne oO it *rOUTO 


City.” Send for Bulletin 22. Manchester, Ma “ete 
THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
122 W. FALL STREET SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


‘‘Largest Manufacturer of Pumps for Every Service’’ 
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the ft the Congr mae 
lisplayed the products and methods of 
i it 1 j eturers hal neers 
MiuikKIg | I ot THLULEDe pal ri 
| eh eve ng pict re X ! ot 
tiodet road on ing Was give hie 
Congress Hall by the Austin-Weste Com 
pany, and moving pietures of tire ts op 
erating at a nre vere shown | the (ren 
eral Il: lectri Company, In tin vallery 
were found an exceedingly instructive col 
lection of pl loygraphs, chart and other 
data exhibits American and = foreign 
cithe Phe principal American exhibits 
vere made by the following muni prulities : 
! M Minneay M 
| t M Newarl N 
‘ lar | rial | Ne Hi ‘ 
( go. I] N \ k 4 N. ¥ 
‘ eland ‘) l ! i ! 
( nb i) littsh ! 
‘ ‘ Al | sid Ca 
\) ver ‘ est sa 
1» M | : < Ira r 
| st H Ghat , G 

Lav I md, N \ > i Wa 
] ‘ N ] 

In addition te the above mentioned 
cities, many other municipalities for 
warded to Chicago photographs and 


pamphlets for exhibition in the booth of 
Puke American Cry In this joint exhibit 
of eivie advance the ollowing cities were 


repre sented: 





Alamest S New Britain, ¢ 
i N Va 
i} Nort ronawat N. ¥ 
| Ca Oral Ma 
ng Greer N radu Ix 
thebar \ Pasadena, Cal 
netor I Pawtucket, 1 
netor Vi 1" weola, Fla 
( ra N iH Pet Kea M 
1» l x field, M 
1) lowa lioa ke \ 
| t Orang N. J G2 iis, M 
I ! gz. Mass s na, Kat 
( ‘ M t Lak (it ih 
iramd Rapids M San Bernardineo, ¢ 
(juthirie (oka Sedalia Mo 
Harrisburg, la Sioux Cts le 
Hlolvoke Mas Staunton, \ 
lindianapolis, tnd Tacoma WW 
J ksor Miss I npa, la 
loliet. Vicksburg, M 
La ette Ina Walla Walla Wa 
Lawrence, Mass Waterloo, lowa 
Linool Neb Waukegan, Il 
lang Bran N I Wilmington, N. ¢ 
Maniste Mic! Winchester Va 
Minneapolis, Mint Wintleld, Kan 
Mishawaka, Ind York, Neb 


Mobile, Ala 

\ particularly instructive feature of the 
Congress was provided by the Chicago 
Association of ¢ 
of picture talks on foreign municipalities 
by William Hudson Harper, who had rep 


resented Chicago nthe 


ommerce, This consisted 


recent European 
1 


trip arranged by the Boston Chamber of 


Mr. Harper gave the delegates 


Commerce, 


the advantage of much valuable informa 


on collected while in Kurope, and his 
talks were illustrated with many handsome 


Stereopticon views, 


Convention of the International Con- 
vention of Fire Engineers 


convention, held) in Mil 
September 19-22, was the most 


rhis year’s 
waukee. 
successful in the history of the organiza 
tion. Nearly 
members and delegates were present. The 
great hall of the 
contained the largest exhibit of fire-fighting 


1.000 associat 


members, 
Milwaukee auditorium 


apparatus and appliances ever seen at any 
meeting of the Association. The number 
and variety of motor apparatus shown were 
especially notable. 
ww 

American Society of Municipal 
Improvements 

The eighteenth annual convention of the 
American Society of Municipal Improve 
ments held at Grand Rapids, Mich.., Sep 
tember 26-29, showed a remarkable interest 
All but 


presidents 


in the work of this organization. 
one of the living recent past 

were present. Standard specifications for 
brick and asphalt paving were adopted, and 
it was decided to work actively for the prep 
aration and adoption of standards for re 
cording physical and financial data econ 
cerning municipal improvements and oper 
ations. 

Among the papers presented were the 
following: “Maintenance and Development 
of Parks,” by HL. S. Assistant 
Superintendent of the South Parks Commis 
sion of “Physical Records of 
Municipalities,” by Dr. Ernst C. Meyer, 
Expert in Statistics of Cities, Bureau of 


Richards, 


Chicago; 


the Census; “Bituminous Concrete Pave- 
ments,” by H. G. Lykken, City Engineer of 
Grand Forks, N. D.; “The Sanitation of 
Swimming Pools,” by John W. M. Bunker 
and Melville C, Whipple, Instructors in 
Sanitation, Harvard University ; “The Mu 
nicipal Water Purification Plant of Grand 
Rapids, Mich.,” by J. W. Armstrong, given 
elsewhere in this issue; and “Some Exam- 
ples of Ornamental Street Lighting,” by 
Joseph E. Putnam, Assistant City En- 
gineer of Rochester, N. Y. 
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This Turbine Valve Seat 
Increases Pump Efficiency 





A Philadelphia paper manufacturer 
formerly required three pumps. 

He adopted Boyd urbine Valve Seats 
and now requires but TWO pumps. 

Boyd Valve Seats increase pump efficiency, elim- 


inate jar and vibration and prolong Life of rubber 
valves 300 per cent. 


Write for further information. 


JAMES BOYD & BROTHER, Inc. 


25th and Wharton Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

















WHEN IT COMES TO LETTING CONTRACTS 


for municipal or public improvement 
work, officials cannot be too careful to 
see that full publicity is given in a way 
to insure genuine competitive bids. 


LOCAL ADVERTISING 


is all right, but it covers only a small 
part of the field. No matter how good 
your city newspaper, its circulation is 
confined to a comparatively small radius 


THE WIDESPREAD PUBLICITY 
WHICH IS ESSENTIAL 


can best be secured through a_ publica- 
tion like The Engineering News, of 
thorough national circulation, which is 
read every week throughout the entire 
country by contractors and manufac 
turers who are looking for an opportu- 
nity of bidding for the work or supplies 
which your city needs. 


Sample copy and rates on application. 


ENGINEERING NEWS 


Published Weekly 
220 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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Death to 
MICROBES 


The Latest and Best 
Bubble Fountain Made 


















Bubbli 
Handl 


inlet 


Waste 


Iniet Zin. LP. Can also be furnished 3-4 in. Lt 
66 P uro *> A Combination Bubble- 
Cup and Pai!-Filler 


No special attachment necessary. Un- 
screw your present faucet and screw 
“Puro” on—press the Bubble-self-closing 
handle and you have a soft, sparkling 
bubble, making it possible to drink easily 
and naturally without touching lips or 
cheeks. 

To fill a pail, press the second handle, 
and the full force of stream, as on old 
faucet, quickly fills the pail. 

Sometimes it is found necessary to use 
a hose for flushing purposes—in such 
cases a hose nozzle can be supplied and 
readily screwed on fountain. 

Being self-closing, allows no waste of 
water. 

Positively the most Sanitary cup on 
the market. Made of red metal; nickel- 
plated; very heavy pattern; not alone 
Germ- but Fool-proof: no delicate parts 
to get out of order — lasts a lifetime. 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
Company - - = = Haydenville, Mass. 
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A Conference to Focus Civic 
and Social Work 


Many social activities and theories will 
he repres¢ nted at the first Nation il C'on 
fe rence on Social Centers, at Madison, 


Wis., Oct 

At this conference there will be 
all those the school 
the connecting link between work for civie 
Both fields 
of activity will be represented. Governor 
Woodrow Wilson will be supplemented by 
Jane Addams; Senator La Follette by Car- 
roll G, the National 
Edueational Association; Dean Sumner, of 
the Chicago Vice 
David the first 
intendent in America. 

It is deemed highly important that this 
first the 
a conception of the social center which is 
The temptation is 


hve r 25-28. 
rathered 
house as 


who ré vcard 


and work for social betterment 


Pearse, president of 
Commission, by Mrs 


Kirk, woman school super 


conference shall give to country 
not biased or distorted. 
strongly to over-emphasize the civie feature 
of the 
purely political. 
this. 


cussions of 


and to make it seem 

The conference itself will 
The dis- 
the recre- 
ation center,-as a public library, as a local 
health office, as a 
gallery, and as an employment bureau. It 


movement 


not do program includes 


school house as a 


music center. as an art 


will consider the school house also as a 
neighborhood clubhouse for men _ and 
women. 

te 
International Good Roads Congress 


The Fourth Good Roads 
Congress was held at Chicago, September 
18 to October 1, under the auspices of the 
International Good Roads and Automobile 
Association, the National Good Roads As- 
sociation, the National Good Roads Con- 
gress, the Illinois State Good Roads Asso- 
ciation, and the Chicago Good Roads Asso 
The 
such a manner that the representatives of 
the and 
each had some particular day assigned to 
them. As a result, the the 
good roads movement throughout the world 


International 


ciation. program was arranged in 


various states foreign countries 


progress of 
was covered with exceptional thoroughness 


The 


several 


during the two weeks of the Congress. 
included 


number of 


speakers governors of 


states, a congressmen, mayors 


and other public officials, as well as rep 


resentatives of foreign countries. Our 


space does not permit publishing a detailed 


AMERICAN 


CITY 


there will be 
Roads and 


this issue, the substance of 


the Congress, but 


the department of 


report of 
found in 
Pavements in 
interesting address delivere d by 
Governor Shafroth of Colorado. 


a very 


The resolutions adopted by the Inter 
national Good Roads Congress included 
one authorizing the calling of a confer 
ence at Washington to favor national aid 
in the building of highways; a resolution 
providing for the organization of an Inter 
state and Transcontinental Highway Asso 
ciation to assist loeal organizations in the 


planning and directing of a general line 
roads in each county and state, to become 


a part of general state roads and trans 
continental roads; and the following reso 
lution on the subject of the employment of 


convict labor in road building: 


RESOLVED, That it is the sense of this 
International Congress that all available 
persons serving sentence in any state peni 
tentiary or in any county, city or town jail 
should be compelled to work upon the pub 
lic roads during the terms of such service, 
and for such service receive a commutation 
of ten days’ time for every thirty days of 
work. And be it further 


RESOLVED, That to accom- 
plishing the above purposes, the President 
of this Congress be, and he hereby is, au 
thorized and directed to appoint a commit 
tee of one from each state and country, 
whose duty it shall be to investigate condi 
tions with reference to prison labor, and 
the care and management of convicts in 
each county and state, to assist as far as 
possible in securing uniform legislation in 
the several states and countries for the em- 
ployment of convicts in road construction 
and to report at the next meeting of the 
International Association. 


assist in 


An Exhibition at Providence 


The third exhibition of the Rhode 
Island Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects will be held in Memorial 
Hall, Providence, R. I., October 21 to No 
The exhibition will be divided 
Exhibitions of 
History of Architecture in 


vember t. 


three sections, Civie 


Improvement, 


into 


Rhode Island, and Current Work. Espe 
cial attention will be given to the first 
mentioned section, in the hope that the 
result will be the establishment of a per- 


manent city planning commission in Provi- 


dence. 
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AVOID THE DANGERS prtabrur 








“Death Cup” (Public Drinking Cup) 


and the horrifying 


“Death Towel” Public Rolling Towel) 
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a By using our Sanitary Paper Drinking Cups and Paper Hand Towels 
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Sanitary Drinking Cups and $2.00 for 2 large rolls 
of our Sanitary Paper Towels complete with fixture. 


Semin Sm ie 


We prepay charges. Send Draft, Money Order, or Check. 
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THE BULLARD SPECIALTY CO. 
Dept. A, TIFFIN, OHIO 


Agents wanted. Send 10c for samples. 


City officials in charge of municipal 
¥ building construction will find it well 
worth their while to consult 
mr 
DROWN AGI 
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>) ; ‘ Ss amiliarizine themselves 
For Plaster, eae ren Pag eg + ag 
Cement and All | = wide tee ce” ee 
3s Municipal Courts Building in St. Louis, 
)| | Dry Materials and ~redingiy Sh reggie wtngmnrs Rg 
for Mixing Con- a sgt ae gn mee 
crete for Building WARE, the leading cone fuss is cara 


the world 
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Subscription Price $2.00 Per Year. 











Sample Copy on Request. 


W. D. DUNNING DAVID WILLIAMS COMPANY 


239 West 39th Street, 
Water Street, Syracuse, N.Y. New York. 
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1) ritd RICAD Cit 
Father Knickerbocker’s Expense Account ennants show the location of the 
\ V. vet ex rious departmental exhibits. 
wp Phe 'visitor entering the main hall is con 
I ed by eighty golden cubes showing by 
, eir various sizes the appropriations for 
' | tlerent departments, and the relation 
each appropriation to the whole budget 
ue Kach department exhibits a chart which 
ns one of the golden cubes. The 
;, ) | rt which we reproduce represents graph 
| the appropriation for the President 
t y Manhattan for 1911. Another chart 
| = that it required more than $50,661, 
rs WM) to redeem the 1911) portion of — the 
TF tl ect s bonded indebtedness and to pay in 
, dd erest on the rest, and every visitor will 
init lt ee at once that this debt service a big 
red le of the entire budget of nearly 
ENTIRE CITY BUDGET 
\$ 7.000. [| $173.967e386 _ 
TELEPHONE SERVICE F 
) $ 7000. A 
APPARATUS, MACHINERY ETC J 
) $14,500. . 
UPKEEP OF AUTOMOBILES A 
ay v 
(0 $19,500. v 
CONTINGENCIES - io — a 
) $ 68,000. 4284.10.00 
Pe / PT APPROPRIATION 





aq 
(VU $ 71,600. 
GENERAL SUPPLIES 


(Y $ e2,000. 
MATERIALS FOR REPAIRS 
BY DEPARTMENT LABOR 


_” $155,099. 
HIRED TEAMS, CARTS, ETC. 


| / $ 397,840. 
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seen (yy $ 1.798.177. 


SALARIES & WAGES 











CITY OF NEW YORK 


PRESIDENT 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN 


FOR 1911 


EVERY CUBE THIS SIZE +s REPRESENTS $ 10,000.00 



































P Interviewed, Ex-Fire Chief Croker said You are at perfect libert 
to use my talk partially or entirely and apply it to your products. 11 
watched your development since you Iirst originated cold drawr t 
interiors With great interest. | have nothing more tosay. My addre 
and the fact that my private residence will be equipped th poy 
i The Dahlstrom Products is as strong a recommendation as | can mak 
» DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 
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Fire Chief 


CROKER 
SayS 07 
oe DAHLSTROM 


PRODUCTS — 











At the International Municipal Congress and Exposition, Chicage, r 
September 29th, Edward F. Croker, Ex-Chief of New York City’s Fire 
Department, who spent 27 years in the service, 12 years as chief, said: 


F we are to better conditions, we must realize that ‘firepr 


‘fireproof’ as it is understood today. The literal definition ren 

but many crimes have been committed in its name | 

is but one principle to fireproof construction irrespective of the kind « 
structure. To have fire proof building architects and whers must 
throw aside prec edence and eliminate the use of mbustible and t 


combustible materials in their construction 

r= Te If there were still an absolute necessity for 
could not be replaced with steel, as it has been in many moder 
structions, it would then be well to attempt to conceive of 
better. I am opposed to the use of wood in any form in firepr 
buildings and the law ought not to pern t 


‘ 

To me there is a fascination about steel interior It 
stantly emphasizes the absurdity of fire-fighting, for how can fires rags 
if they have nothing ¢ sine upon 


Executive Offices and Factories: 45 Blackstone Ave., Jamestown, N. Y 


Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 
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$174.000,000 The eomi year’s expel 

ine compared with those of last year. Some 
nin ire g rig ( L more il n 
ie Father Ky erbocker 18 &£ ng to 
pend = |e lor torag ind horses! p 
for fuel and for hired teams and _ horse 
but he is going to spend more for 


obiles. The Department of Health 
than half as much 
last ear. Che Law 


Board of City Record are 


Miore 


again a 
Department and 
the only 


depart 


asking for less m« 


ney. 


Phe Commission Standardization ex 


hibits its new laboratory, in which food 
supplie sold to the city are te sted to ti dl 
rut vhether the ‘ | with standard 


There are standard samples 
of food products in this booth, as 
which 


peciheablions 
well as 


the machine calorimeter, tests, on 


a unit heat basis, the coal purchased by 
the city. 5 

The Bureau of Weights ghd Measures 
shows large maps on which are located all 
the dealers that have been reported as 


This 


clearest it 


using fraudulent scales and measures. 


where the visitor gets his 


pression of the vital importance of the 
budget exhibit to his daily living, and her 
he becomes convinced that he is shirking 
both a duty and a privilege if he fails t 


‘ 


do an active dis- 


method 


in the 


quickly grasps 


partner's work in the 


closure of fraud. Every modern 


of making facts vivid is employed 
xhibit, and th 


the truth that 


taxpayer 
here is his annual oppor 
tunity to find out in detail just what he 
IS paying for and how far the expenditure 


orion toward fiving him and his fam 


health <lucation and 
Among the moving pictures is a film 


building of the 


and « comfort. 


1,000 feet long showing the 


new aqueduct, the greatest in the world 
There are other new pictures showing fire 
drills in the publie schools, opening school 
exercises and saluting the flag, as well as 
the swimming races won by boys and girls 


vho were taught to swim by the volunteer 


life savers in the publie baths last immer. 
the city, 


by a patrolman, which gives the location 


There is a faesimil map of made 


of every police station, so that each citizen 


may know where to telephone for pre 


mpt 
help. A member of the Fire Department 
has prepared a which anyone n 
find a 


home 


map on 
model of the fire house nearest | 


Visitors can also learn how to send 


RICAN Cl 





alarm. Brentwood, the famo 
old tire horse, is there again this vear, but 
his day of active service is practically over, 


that the modernization of the Fire 


Department is an established policy. 
Addresses by representatives of the city’s 
vities are an important feature of th 
I lget exhibit. These are given at noon 
und at two and four o’elock, and afford 
pportunity to any taxpayer for discussion 


made up the 
Publicity, those 
represented the Fire De 
followed at 
sil representatives of the 
President’s ottice, the Department ol 
Ilealth, the Department of Parks, ete, 

Chere 


ning 


way his money is being spent. 


speakers of the opening day 


Committee on Budgetary 
of the next day 
and were 


partment, other ses 


ns by Borough 


is no simpler, more direct way of 

a sense ot one’s civic priv ileves and 

intelligent visit 

York budget exhibit of 1912 
we 

Some Coming Conventions 

‘.) DRESDEN, GERMANY. 

International Hygiene Exhibit. Dr 
Steinbach, Secretary, Zwickauer Strasse 

Dresden, Germany. 
©) 12-14—LouIsvIiL_e, Ky. 

American Association of Commercial 
Kixecutives. Robert W. Brown, Secre 
tary, Louisville, Ky. 

0) 24-28.— Manison, Wis. 

Social Center Association of America. 
Annual Convention. Mrs. David Kirk, 
Secretary, 1451 Broadway, New York 

13-17.—RicHMOND, Va. 


responsibilities than by an 
to the New 


National Municipal League. Annual 
Meeting. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 


Secretary, North American’ Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
N 14-16—Watertown, N. Y. 

Conference of Probation Officers. 
Arthur W. Towne, Secretary, State Pro- 
bation Commission, Albany, N. Y. 

Nov. 16-18.—Cnricaoo, IL. 

Association for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. Gertrude B. Knipp, 
Secretary, Medical and  Chirurgical 
Faculty Building, Baltimore, Md. 

Ni 20-24.—RicH MOND, VA. 

American Association for Highway 
Improvement. First Annual Convention 
Logan Waller Page, President, United 
States Office of Public Roads, Washing 
ton, D. C. 

Dec. 4-9.—HAVANA 

American Public Health Association. 
William C. Woodward, M.D., Secretary, 
District Building, Washington, D. C. 

D TorreKA, KANS. 


CuRA. 


Kansas Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis. J. L 
hardy, 


Ever 


Leavenworth, Kans. 
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BACK NUMBERS OF 


The American City 


—— THE publishers of THE 
AMERICAN CITY hav 
almost exhausted their supply 














of the following issues, and 
- —+ would like to know if you 
have any of these issues on hand that you 
would be willing to send us. We will be 
glad to pay 15 cents for each copy mailed to 
us or, if you prefer, we will extend your 
present subscription two months for each 
copy that you send. 


1909 1910 1911 
September May April 
October July August 
November August 
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THE GAMEWELL FIRE ALARM 
TELEGRAPH CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Fire Alarm and Police Signal 


TELEGRAPHS 
for 
Municipalities and Private 
Parties. 


The Gamewell system of 
to-day is the outcome of the 
combined inventive genius 
and mechanical skill of many 
whose valuable services the 
company has been able to 
secure during the past fifty 
six years, in pursuance of 
its policy of meeting at any 
cost the requirements of the 
varied conditions existing in 
different localities. 

Correspondence Solicited. 

Executive Offices: 
30 VESEY STREET 
New York 




















The HOTCHKISS SYSTEM 








Steel Sidewalk Forms 
Steel Curb Forms 
Steel Curb and Gutter Forms 


Labor-Saving, Lumber-Saving, Indestructible, Adjustable, Cheap. 
City Engineers and Contractors are requested to write 
for full information, methods, prices, etc. 


Ask for booklets ‘‘“Sidewalk Science’? and ‘‘Curb and 


Gutter Construction. ”’ 








HOTCHKISS LOCK METAL FORM C0. _... 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
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OWING OMOBLLI APPARATUS 


Good Roads Congress and the 
Manufacturers 


\ i re it of a joint meeting of mar 

turers of road machinery and materials 
nd representatives of the American Ass¢ 
ciation for Highway Improvement, held in 
New York, plans have been formulated by 
the committee appointed at this meeting 
vention of manufacturers at the 
reat road congress of the American Asso 
ition at Richmond, Va., November 20-2 
anufacturers will hold their meet 
ng on the afternoon of November 21, fol 
owing the sessions of the highway eng 
neers, contractors and officials, and at that 
time expect to perfect a permanent orga! 
zation for the purpose of aiding the cause 
of road improvement and to co-operate 
with the American Association and other 
similar organizations 

No exhibits of machinery or materials 
will be made at the Richmond congress, as 
appears to be the unanimous opinion of 
ifacturers that exhibits have proven 
satisfactory in the past and should be 
eliminated as a feature of all future road 


conventions 


e ma 





